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THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH  IN  TEACHING^ 

There  are  three  questions  which  are  the  inevitable  and 
fundamental  questions  in  the  education  of  every  human  being. 
They  are  his  relation  to  the  world  he  lives  in,  his  relation  to 
his  fellow-men,  and  his  own  self.  And  there  are  three  great 
classes  of  study  which  predominantly,  or  more  than  other 
studies,  aim  to  provide  answers  to  these  questions.  Man’s 
place  in  the  world  of  nature  is  a  problem  to  which  science 
attempts  to  answer,  and  man’s  place  among  his  fellow-men  is 
the  problem  to  which  what  we  may  call  history,  in  the  large 
sense,  attempts  the  answer.  And  man’s  own  nature,  his  own 
expression,  his  range  of  thought  and  feeling  and  action,  is  the 
problem  to  which  what  we  may  call  literature,  in  the  large 
sense,  attempts  the  answer.  Yet  in  all  three  problems  there  is 
just  one  common  element — the  man  himself;  and  self-knowl¬ 
edge,  whether  it  be  in  reference  to  man’s  place  in  nature  or 
among  his  fellows  or  directly  of  himself,  remains  the  one  cen¬ 
tral,  deepest  knowledge  the  best  education  can  give.  And 
when  the  three  problems  of  education  are  focused  and  viewed 
with  reference  to  this  one  common  element,  our  human  nature, 
there  emerges  for  every  human  being,  slowly  gathering 
strength  with  the  years,  taking  tone  and  deep  color  with 
experience,  what  we  may  call  his  philosophy  of  life,  his  ascer¬ 
tained  general  principles  of  thought  and  action.  When  that  is 
done,  the  work  of  education  is  done  for  him,  so  far  as  it  can 
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be  done.  And  any  other  questions  unsettled,  unsolved, — 
imperious  as  they  are, — must  be  answered  from  the  deeper 
region  of  religion.  But  religion  and  education,  while  insep¬ 
arably  connected,  are  different  questions, — and  the  one  prac¬ 
tical  center  of  every  one’s  education  is  the  purely  human 
problem,  namely,  his  own  self.  He  must  begin  with  himself 
and  find  himself  truly,  if  ever  he  is  to  succeed  in  finding  truly 
his  place  among  his  fellow-men  and  his  relation  to  the  world 
of  nature.  Education  is  thus  first,  last  and  always  a  personal 
question.  And  the  great  teacher  is  the  man  of  great  per¬ 
sonality,  in  whom  nobility  means  more  than  attainments,  and 
therefore  the  man  whose  personal  touch  upon  the  student  is 
sure  to  be  quickening  and  ennobling.  Any  other  teacher  than 
this  must  be  judged  a  failure,  no  matter  what  his  scholarly 
attainments.  Not  that  he  should  be  an  ignoramus,  for  he 
must  know  surely  and  clearly  the  subjects  he  is  teaching,  but 
he  must  know  even  more  profoundly  and  sympathetically  the 
objects  he  is  teaching,  namely,  the  other  human  beings,  his 
pupils,  for  whom  he  is  guide  and  leader. 

If  this  be  true,  as  I  devoutly  believe  it  is,  then  the  old  saying 
of  Pope  that  “  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,”  the 
proper  knowledge  for  each  of  us  is  self-knowledge,  the  highest 
conquest  is  self-conquest, — receives  new  emphasis.  And 
should  it  not  be  so  ?  Yet  are  we  not  today  too  much  in 
danger  of  being  diverted  from  knowing  ourselves,  our  own 
personalities,  our  own  capacities,  to  the  things  that  are  outer, 
to  things  that  are  indeed  related  to  us,  but  yet  are  not  our¬ 
selves.  And  particularly,  to  narrow  the  question  sharply  down 
to  the  domain  of  school  and  college  and  university  education, 
are  we  not  more  and  more,  with  the  growth  of  numbers,  with 
the  growth  of  appliances,  with  the  growth  of  machinery,  with 
the  growth  of  devices,  losing  sight  of  the  individual  student 
or  teacher,  losing  sight  of  the  individual  human  soul,  and  deal¬ 
ing  with  it  in  herds  and  masses  and  aggregates  ?  I  think  that 
is  true.  If  there  ever  was  a  country  in  the  world  that  has 
shown  capacity  for  organization,  in  education  as  well  as  out¬ 
side  of  it,  that  country  is  our  own.  If  there  ever  was  a  place 
where  machinery  of  all  sorts,  intellectual,  social,  commercial. 
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and  physical,  was  invented  and  developed  and  differentiated 
beyond  all  expectation  of  past  generations,  it  is  right  here. 
And  what  I  think  is  happening  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and 
has  been  happening  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  is  that  we 
have  become  worshipers  of  organization,  w^orshipers  of  machin¬ 
ery,  worshipers  of  plans  and  devices  and  rules  and  formulas, 
instead  of  discoverers  of  the  individual  student,  finders  of 
human  souls,  fishers  of  men. 

Let  us  keep  to  this  theme.  If  it  be  true  that  personality  is 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  school  education,  if  it  be  true  that  a 
man’s  character  is  more  than  his  attainments,  if  it  be  true 
that  it  is  more  important  for  every  boy  to  become  “  his  own 
man  ”  than  it  is  to  become  anything  else,  then  it  seems  to  me 
there  are  a  few  things  we  can  say  in  regard  to  tlie  loss  of  that 
personal  touch  in  teaching, — or  rather,  let  me  say  more  hope¬ 
fully,  in  regard  to  the  reviving,  the  restoration,  and  reimposing 
of  that  personal  touch  in  teaching,  on  which  the  best  results 
must  forever  depend. 

Some  one  will  say  at  once,  “  You  can  not  take  every  boy 
and  every  girl,  one  by  one.”  Of  course,  we  can  not  ;  it  is  not 
desirable  that  we  should.  I  fully  believe  that  the  institution 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  will  call  a  school — a  com¬ 
bination,  a  body  of  pupils  assembled  under  teachers  with 
definite  rules — would  be  necessary  if  we  had  limitless  means 
and  teachers  of  the  most  perfect  power.  Why  ?  Because  one 
of  the  three  problems,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  only  for  the  boy 
to  find  himself  in  education,  but  to  find  his  place  among  his 
fellows;  and  there  the  school  comes  in  superbly  and  neces¬ 
sarily  as  the  intermediate  training  place  between  him  and  the 
larger  society  of  the  world.  And  so  we  shall  always  need 
schools  and  classes  and  a  certain  minimum  of  machinery;  for 
the  class  is  just  as  necessary  for  one  part  of  education  as 
individual  instruction  is  for  the  other  part  of  education.  Let 
us  see  how  it  works.  First  of  all,  there  are  classes  of  students, 
according  to  age  and  proficiency.  There  is  your  student  of 
tenderest  years,  your  boy  or  girl  a  little  older,  your  boy  or  girl 
in  a  high  school,  your  student  in  college — and  so  on.  Then, 
too,  all  students  of  the  same  age  are  not  naturally  “  in  the 
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same  class,”  either  in  point  of  brightness  or  energy  or  pro¬ 
ficiency.  So  a  second  classification  is  needed  among  students 
of  like  age.  We  all  admit  that.  Then  comes  another  classifica¬ 
tion,  due  to  the  fact  that  every  student  can  take  and  should 
take  more  than  one  study  at  a  time.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  very  few  students  can  take  more  than  four  or  five 
things  and  do  any  justice  to  them;  but  let  us  admit,  at  any  rate, 
that  a  few  things  should  be  studied  simultaneously  by  every 
one.  So  there  you  come  again  to  the  question  of  classification 
of  .students,  not  only  by  age  and  attainments,  but  classification 
by  allotment  to  the  several  subjects  of  study  they  persue. 
But  what  subjects  of  study  ?  Only  a  few  of  the  best  things; 
and  these  things,  in  the  main,  must  be  chosen  for  the  student — 
chosen  by  those  who  do  know,  not  by  those  who  do  not  know 
what  are  and  what  are  not  the  things  of  central  and  funda¬ 
mental  worth.  There  are  things  of  less  worth,  things  of  more 
worth,  things  of  still  greater  worth  and  things  of  supreme 
worth.  All  studies  are  not  equally  valuable,  any  more  than 
all  men  are  equally  sensible.  And  let  us  say  in  passing  that 
this  remains  true,  no  matter  how  insistently  certain  studies 
are  given  equality  of  space  in  school  programs.  Calling 
them  equal  does  not  make  them  so. 

Classification,  then,  is  needed,  because  schools  are  needed; 
classes  of  students  and  classes  of  studies.  Have  we  not  done 
all  that  ?  Have  we  not  “  graded  ”  our  schools  lengthwise  and 
crosswise  all  the  way  ”  from  the  gutter  to  the  university,”  as 
Huxley  put  it  ?  Have  we  not  done  all  that  again  and  again 
in  finest  elaboration  ?  Has  not  our  country  spent  lots  of 
money  on  buildings  and  playgrounds  and  salaries  and  text¬ 
books  and  every  variety  and  assortment  of  equipment,  useful 
and  useless  ?  Have  we  not  today  a  great  deal  to  show  for  it, 
a  great  deal  of  good  ?  Indeed,  we  have — a  vast  deal  of  energy, 
of  almost  crusading  enthusiasm,  but  with  it  all  an  almost 
pathetic  belief  in  systems  of  routine,  in  the  outside  scaffolding 
rather  than  in  the  inside  building.  We  are  working  too  far 
on  the  outside  and  from  the  outside,  and  doing  it  by  machin¬ 
ery.  Is  the  “  young  idea  ”  to  be  wakened  to  literature  ?  Then 
“  carefully  graded  ”  selections  of  “  memory  gems  ”  are  set 
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on  his  mind  to  adorn  it.  Is  he  to  learn  numbers  ?  Behold 
the  colored  joss-sticks  that  are  used  to  teach  him  to  count. 
His  education  is  laid  on  him  in  set  patterns,  like  fresco  color 
in  stencil  on  plaster.  The  trouble  today  with  our  American 
education,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  is  that  the 
tendency  of  our  system  is  to  make  the  teacher  no  longer  a 
teacher  having  individual  personal  power,  but  part  of  a 
monotonous  machine.  Thus  organization  and  devices  and 
appliances,  and  the  fads  and  frills  and  novelties,  which  are  in 
fact  little  more  than  unreasoned  aberrations  of  discontent  with 
the  monotony,  become  in  the  eyes  of  many  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  education.  Even  the  system  of  classes  of  scholars  and 
the  system  of  classes  of  studies,  needful  as  it  is,  develops  its 
own  evil.  This  evil  has  been  somewhat  grimly  called  the 
“  lock-step  ”  in  education ;  classes  turned  out  all  of  a  pattern, 
classes  turned  out  with  their  distinguishing  stamp  not  the 
variety  of  excellence  but  flat  mediocrity — all  alike  not  merely 
in  the  things  wherein  they  ought  to  be  alike,  but  in  the  things 
wherein  they  ought  to  be  unlike. 

Now,  the  things  that  should  be  freest,  it  seems  to  me,  ought 
never  to  be  made  subject  to  constraint,  and  among  the  things 
that  should  be  freest  are  the  natural  actions  of  the  human  mind 
in  study.  If  it  is  not  the  pupil’s  own  act,  if  it  is  not  the  pupil’s 
own  impulse,  then  it  is  outside  him,  and  all  the  machinery  and 
regulations  and  rules  we  make  will  fail  to  make  it  his  posses¬ 
sion  for  life;  an  effective,  powerful  force  in  everything  he 
thinks  and  does.  And  so  I  want  to  plead  a  moment,  if  I  may, 
for  the  introduction  of  more  of  the  personal  touch  into  the 
regular  class  teaching.  An  easy  thing  to  say,  but  how  hard  to 
do.  How  can  it  be  done  ?  Well,  to  begin  with,  the  very  per¬ 
fection  of  the  grading  system  of  our  schools,  considered  as  a 
piece  of  machinery,  suggests  at  once  the  way.  We  are  now 
able  in  American  schools,  except  the  smallest,  to  have  our 
different  sections  or  divisions  of  classes  homogeneous.  Wher¬ 
ever  that  is  secured,  and  classes  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  sit 
before  you,  each  composed  of  pupils  of  either  the  highest  or 
mediocre  or  lower  type,  you  then  have  an  opportunity  which 
you  could  not  have  with  a  mere  miscellany  before  you,  because 
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those  who  sit  before  yon  are  near  enough  alike  to  flock 
together,  to  be  within  hail  and  call,  and  to  be  within  measur¬ 
able  reach  of  whatever  instruction  is  adapted  to  any  particular 
one  in  that  class.  This  means  a  great  deal.  Under  such  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  already  secured,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  change 
radically  the  mode  of  recitation.  Of  course,  we  all  try  to  make 
a  recitation  something  else  than  simply  hearing  the  pupils  say 
over  and  over  again  imperfectly  what  they  do  not  know.  Yet 
how  many  recitations  have  been  almost  necessarily  of  that 
character — not  because  the  teacher  wanted  it  so,  but  because 
the  machineiy-  almost  compelled  it.  Recitation  is  the  oldest 
art  in  education.  It  goes  back  to  the  very  birth  of  teaching, 
and  the  true  father  of  teaching  was  the  philosopher  Socrates. 
I  wonder  if  his  dialectic  method  is  not  too  much  in  disregard. 
Yet  it  is  really  the  one  sure  way  of  teaching.  And  what 
is  tliere  in  it  ?  Just  two  things:  first,  to  make  clear  to  a 
whole  class  or  single  pupil  what  are  the  things  he  does  not 
know  about  a  particular  subject.  Secondly,  to  make  clear  to 
that  pupil  what  is  the  particular  scrap  of  knowledge  he  does 
possess,  and  then  on  that  little,  tiny  piece  of  knowledge  rescued 
out  of  oblivion,  to  build  other  knowledge,  and  thus  out  of  the 
pupil’s  own  striving  and  making  to  develop  still  more  knowl¬ 
edge.  Now  it  seems  to  me  this  can  not  be  done  effectually 
where  the  effort  is  to  get  up  as  many  pupils  as  possible  in  each 
period  and  hear  them.  It  can  not  be  done  by  sending  a  whole 
lot  of  boys  or  girls  to  the  blackboard  and  letting  each  of  them 
work  an  example,  or  a  whole  string  of  examples.  But  it 
should  be  done,  to  a  large  extent,  in  this  way :  By  making  the 
whole  class  which  is  before  you  learn  by  means  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  one  pupil  who  is  reciting.  I  don’t  know  how  to  put 
this  clearly,  perhaps,  and  yet  it  is  something  as  follows :  It 
means  that  in  a  school  period  very,  very  few  are  called  up  to 
recite.  It  means  that  a  pupil  is  selected  for  the  purpose,  is 
asked  to  read  or  explain  something,  and  that  his  performance 
is  made  the  center  of  instruction  for  all  the  others.  It  means 
that  he  is  to  be  encouraged  to  say  what  it  is  he  does  not  know, 
irrespective  of  marks.  It  means  that,  as  his  self-confest 
ignorance  comes  out,  the  little  implications  of  knowledge  he 
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has  also  come  out  in  his  recitation.  There  are  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  other  boys  or  girls  seated  about,  perhaps  with  note¬ 
books  and  pencils,  taking  down  points  for  themselves,  or  at 
least  on  the  alert  with  any  question  they  may  have,  watching 
the  mistakes  the  “  other  fellow  ”  has  made  in  his  attempts  to 
get  out  his  lesson,  and  suggesting  corrections  or  alterations, 
catching  your  remarks  “  on  the  fly,”  and  all  on  the  jump  to 
respond  to  anything  the  teacher  may  say. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  method  of  instruction,  which  I 
am  told  is  a  very  ancient  one,  practised  among  the  Hindoos 
ages  ago,  is  sure  to  be  most  stimulating.  That  I,  the  teacher, 
act  by  means  of  a  second  person,  a  pupil,  on  twenty  others, 
means  there  is  really  a  little  friendly  trial  for  mastery  going  on. 
The  quick  give-and-take,  the  little  responses,  the  sudden 
thrills,  the  wakening  start  that  occasions  a  questioning  in  this 
dull  mind  here  and  that  sluggish  mind  there,  are  all  brought 
out  by  using  the  single  reciting  pupil  as  the  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  for  teaching  all  the  others.  Just  as  a 
sympathetic  artist  can  take  a  violin  and  play  on  it  to  the  delight 
of  an  audience,  so  can  the  great  teacher  in  this  way,  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  personal  touch  in  teaching,  make  out  of  that  individual 
pupil  the  instrument  on  which  he  shall  play  and  by  which  he 
shall  move  the  entire  class. 

But  then,  there  is  a  second  thing  in  regard  to  the  personal 
touch  in  teaching.  After  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  class  instruction,  I  am  sure  we  have  not  done  our 
whole  duty,  because  the  varieties  of  mind  are  so  many  and 
diversities  of  circumstance,  of  origin,  of  opportunity  are  so 
endless,  that  hardly  any  group  of  twenty  or  thirty  boys  that 
will  sit  before  us  will  be,  or  ought  to  be  fully  homogeneous. 
This  is  most  true  in  every  school  in  regard  to  the  newly 
received  pupils.  The  first  few  months  are  needed  to  get  them 
into  shape.  They  are  so  different,  they  are  so  diverse;  they 
don’t  quite  go  together ;  they  don’t  quite  understand  each  other 
or  the  teacher ;  a  common  sympathy  has  not  been  established ; 
a  common  consciousness  has  not  been  developed.  And  even 
after  it  is  developed,  there  still  remain  the  laggards,  those  who 
stray  to  the  side,  the  eccentric,  the  fitful,  the  boy  of  weak  will. 
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the  boy  of  perverse  will.  The  attention  we  have  to  give  to  these 
irregular  students  is  vastly  out  of  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  other  students  and  the  attention  they  receive.  Then, 
too,  there  is  the  boy  of  rare  gifts  and  high  desires.  He  must 
not  be  unnoticed — for  he  may  turn  out  to  be  worth  a  hundred 
others.  And  so  I  think  the  personal  touch  must  be  supremely 
exerted  in  a  second  way,  and  that  is  by  individual  instruction 
after  the  tutorial  method.  What  is  there  mysterious  about  it  ? 
Something,  I  am  sure.  Suppose  you  and  I  talk  to  each  other 
alone.  There  are  but  two  of  us.  Is  there  anything  so  intimate 
in  the  exchange  of  thought  as  that  conversation  of  one  person 
with  another,  that  one-to-one  meeting,  the  face-to-face  vision, 
that  closest  intimacy  of  all  thinking,  where,  as  Tennyson  says, 

“  Thought  leaps  out  to  wed  with  thought, 

Ere  thought  can  wed  itself  with  speech  ”  ? 

And  so  the  more  we  can  get  to  talking  or  dealing  with 
the  individual  boy  and  girl  singly,  the  closer  we  come 
to  their  particular  needs;  the  more  intimate,  the  more 
sympathetic,  the  more  friendly,  the  more  lasting  is 
the  effect.  Has  it  not  been  so  always  ?  The  greatest 
students  in  this  world  have  been  formed  one  by  one 
by  great  masters.  It  is  an  old  figure,  but  is  it  not  almost  liter¬ 
ally  true,  that  the  runner  carrying  the  torch  of  knowledge 
hands  it  on  to  one  other,  and  he  to  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the 
next  ?  And  anything  that  brings  the  student  close  to  the 
teacher,  so  that  he  feels  that  he  has  an  immediate  access,  not 
as  one  of  a  crowd,  not  as  one  of  a  company,  but  as  an  intimate, 
trusted  younger  friend,  seems  to  me  is  going  to  double  and 
treble  and  quadruple  the  progress  of  that  student.  You  say. 
Very  good,  but  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  It  is  an  enormously 
expensive  thing,  and  we  are  doing  all  we  can  now.”  So  we 
are  with  what  we  have,  in  the  way  we  are  doing  it.  But  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest  that  an  improvement  can  be  made  with  little  or 
no  expense  for  introducing  this  tutorial  system  in  the  schools. 
The  germ  of  it  is  already  at  work  in  some  of  our  schools,  and 
most  satisfactorily,  by  the  employment  of  the  so-called  pupil- 
teacher.  How  shall  I  put  it  ?  Suppose  you  take  any  scliool 
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with  its  number  of  weekly  exercises.  Then  let  us  subtract 
from  those  weekly  exercises  one-fourth.  Take  the  risk.  It 
seems  a  great  risk,  but  it  is  not  so  great  as  it  seems.  Hand 
over  those  class-periods  for  this  other  purpose.  You  say, 
“  Yes,  but  where  are  the  teachers?  ”  Where  but  in  the  upper 
grades  ?  Where  but  among  those  who  have  already  nearly 
finished  their  school  work  with  high  success  ?  There  will  be 
in  a  large  school  of  a  thousand,  let  us  say,  perhaps  fifty  such 
boys  and  girls,  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  course,  who  could 
be  relieved  from  some  of  the  routine  and  assigned  to  some  of 
these  defective,  irregular  students,  at  any  rate.  In  some 
schools  more  could  be  done.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
chance  of  doing  good  is  so  great  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
try  that  method.  We  need  not  hesitate.  I  have  seen  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  trying  the  preceptorial  teaching  in  my  own  college  in 
the  last  four  years.  We  cut  off  about  one- fourth  of  the 
class  exercises  and  assigned  that  fourth  to  this  intimate,  per¬ 
sonal  conference;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  result 
has  been  that  the  lowest  part  of  the  class  has  disappeared,  and 
not  by  destruction  but  by  its  elevation.  I  can  hardly  tell  you 
what  a  transformation  it  has  made  in  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
students  to  find  that  they  have  personal  friends  to  whom  they 
may  go,  who  do  not  mark  them,  but  who  are  their  guides  and 
their  counselors,  who  reenforce  “  on  the  side  ”  the  instruction 
of  the  classroom.  It  is  that  personal  nearness  which  enables 
the  preceptor  to  fit  his  counsel  and  help  to  the  special  need  of 
the  student. 

If  the  fault  of  purely  individual  education  has  been  that  it 
overlooks  the  need  of  class  instruction,  the  training  of  men  in 
their  great  common  resemblances,  which  must  always  be  a 
fundamental  thing;  if  at  the  same  time  the  fault  of  exclusive 
class  instruction  is  that  it  neglects  the  peculiarities  and  difficul¬ 
ties  of  individuals — then  it  seems  to  me  the  solution  of  the 
question  is  to  have  and  keep  both  class  instruction  and  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction,  making  the  class  instruction  the  fundamental 
thing  ;  animated,  toned  and  adapted,  however,  in  the  class 
teaching  by  the  close  personal  mode  of  recitation,  and  then 
make  the  tutorial  teaching  the  supplementary  and  reenforcing 
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thing.  Thus  you  will  solve  the  problem  of  teaching  the 
student  in  relation  to  his  fellows  and  in  his  own  self.  Then 
we  may  remove  from  the  class  teaching  all  the  little  irritations 
and  difficulties  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  one  and  another 
pupil,  and  transfer  them  to  the  proper  place  for  treatment ;  for 
hospital  treatment,  if  necessary. 

Here  it  seems  to  me  is  the  place  where  the  American  school 
education,  and  college  education  too,  may  receive  new  vitaliza- 
tion.  That  vitalization  is  to  be  gained  by  fostering  strong 
individuality  both  in  teacher  and  in  scholar — ^but  in  the 
teacher  first.  I  feel,  more  than  I  can  tell,  that  if  we  are  suffer¬ 
ing  as  a  country,  notwithstanding  all  our  achievements  and 
exertions,  we  are  suffering  from  the  lack  of  independent 
individual  strength  in  men.  Men  are  getting  too  subservient 
to  public  opinion;  they  are  too  willing  to  be  run  by  machines, 
or  to  be  a  part  of  machinery.  They  are  too  willing  to  be  led 
rather  than  to  lead ;  they  are  too  willing  to  take  their  opinions 
at  second  hand  rather  than  at  first  hand.  In  things  political 
and  things  religious,  as  in  things  educational,  it  does  seem  to 
be  a  fact  (and  let  us  be  our  own  severe  critics  in  this)  that  the 
American  people  is  too  much  in  the  way  of  taking  the  “  lock- 
step  ”  in  everything. 

For  the  sake  of  our  country  is  it  not  a  great  deal  better  that 
every  boy  in  our  schools  should  have  the  utmost  provision 
made  for  him,  even  if  it  entail  vast  expense,  so  that  the  most 
sacred  thing  in  all  education,  his  own  self,  shall  be  invigorated, 
lifted,  rescued,  perfected  and  ennobled  by  that  personal  touch 
in  teaching  ?  And  so  it  all  comes  back  to  the  personality  of 
the  teacher.  Give  me  a  good  teacher,  a  good  man  or  a  good 
woman  of  noble  nature,  and  I  am  comparatively  indifferent  to 
his  or  her  scholarly  attainments.  The  attainments  will  follow, 
like  the  “  other  things  ”  added  when  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  sought  first.  Of  what  use,  for  educating  our  boys  and 
girls,  would  it  be  to  have  the  most  gifted  historian  or  linguist 
or  physicist  or  teacher  of  any  art,  if  that  teacher  is  himself 
a  small-natured,  mean-natured,  close-natured,  little-natured 
soul  ?  For  educational  purposes  of  what  use  is  it  in  science,  in 
philosophy,  in  anything,  that  men  should  make  their  discov- 
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eries,  if  the  men  who  teach  these  things  to  students  really 
amount  to  very  little  in  themselves  ?  The  main  effect  on  the 
student  is  the  effect  of  the  man. 

I  do  not  care  much  for  the  scientific  conclusions  or  the 
philosophical  conclusions  or  the  literary  performances  of  men 
of  poor  judgment  or  bad  taste  or  selfish  nature.  I  distrust 
them  because  they  are  the  observations  they  have  made  with 
faulty  eyes;  and  when  the  eyes  are  discolored  by  prejudice 
or  passion  or  meanness,  what  difference  does  it  make  how 
great  the  attainments  are  if  the  man  himself  has  not  attained 
to  being  worthy  of  what  he  studies? 

And  so  we  come  back  to  the  old  theme.  It  is  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  that  counts,  not  the  machinery  of  the  school. 
Every  weak  teacher  leans  on  the  machinery.  Every  strong 
teacher  can  get  along  if  there  is  no  machinery  at  all.  What  a 
test  it  is  of  the  nobility  of  education  when  a  great  teacher 
arises,  be  it  man  or  woman  in  the  lowest  or  the  highest  grade 
of  our  education,  and  needs  nothing  but  his  own  native  power 
to  grasp,  enchain,  lift  and  lead  any  student  who  may  be 
brought  before  him.  That  is  what  makes  the  school;  and  if 
that  is  what  makes  the  school,  that  is  what  must  make  our 
country.  And  as  in  all  teaching,  so  in  all  human  affairs,  the 
personal  power  of  the  man  finally  determines  the  worth  of  his 
achievement,  and  the  old  Greek  proverb  remains  true,  that 

the  workman  is  greater  than  his  work.” 

These  last  few  days  our  Nation  has  mourned  in  reverential 
sorrow  one  who  supremely  illustrates  this  plain,  old-fashioned, 
indestructible  truth.  Grover  Cleveland’s  whole  career  was 
filled  with  work,  hard  work,  unrewarded  work,  intimate  per¬ 
sonal  work.  He  did  not  seek  great  things  for  himself,  but  he 
did  great  things  for  us,  and  he  was  himself  greater  than  what 
he  did.  So  I  ask  every  American  boy  in  school  to  think  of  him 
as  the  great  man  who  has  spelled  out  for  each  of  us  personally 
the  meaning  of  these  words:  wise,  patient,  rugged,  honest, 
modest,  loving,  fearless. 

Greatheart  has  crost  the  River;  and  as  we  wait  here  in 
the  thick  of  the  struggle  for  the  things  that  are  true  and  hon- 
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orable,  for  manhood  against  machinery,  for  personal  inde 
pendence  against  servility,  let  ns  hearten  ourselves  by  hi 
example. 


The  words  he  said,  if  haply  words  there  were, 
When  fidl  of  years  and  works  he  passed  away, 
Most  naturally  might,  methinks,  refer 
To  some  poor,  humble  business  of  to-day. 


“  That  humble,  simple  duty  of  the  day 
Perform,”  he  bids;  “ask  not  if  small  or  great. 

Serve  in  thy  post;  be  faithful  and  obey. 

Who  serves  her  truly,  sometimes  saves  the  State.” 

Andrew  F.  West 

Princeton  University 
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There  is  a  story  of  Delane,  the  editor  of  the  Times  when 
the  Times  was  at  its  greatest,  which  should  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  critics  of  journalism  and  journalists.  Some  one 
had  been  taking  Delane  to  task  over  an  incident  connected 
with  his  newspaper,  and  Delane  replied:  “You  forget  that 
my  business  is  publicity.”  If  the  public  would  not  forget  this 
essential  fact  in  regard  to  newspapers  they  would  attain  to  a 
much  clearer  and  juster  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
the  press.  We  must  always  remember  that  the  journalist’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  publicity.  At  first  the  plain  man  may  be  inclined  to 
say  that  Delane’s  words  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter, 
or  rather  he  may  feel  inclined  to  reply  in  the  spirit  of  Talley¬ 
rand’s  answer  to  the  man  who  said  he  had  to  live — “  I  do 
not  see  the  necessity.”  A  very  little  reflection,  however,  will 
show  the  necessity  of  publicity — will  show,  I  mean,  that  pub¬ 
licity  has  a  real  and  very  important  function  in  the  state,  and 
that  it  is  literally  true  that  the  modern  world  could  not  live 
and  progress  without  the  newspaper.  The  newspaper  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  progress,  and  to  progress  'in  the  right  direction. 
Unless  we  know,  day  by  day,  what  people  are  doing,  in  our 
nation,  in  our  county,  in  our  town,  in  our  village,  we  should 
be  like  men  wandering  about  in  the  dark  and  we  should  find  it 
far  more  difficult  than  we  do  now  to  obtain  the  cooperation 
of  others  for  good  and  worthy  objects.  We  should  fail  also 
to  get  that  encouragement,  moral,  intellectual,  and  social,  which 
is  obtained  by  knowing  that  others  are  thinking  the  same 
thoughts  and  entertaining  the  same  aspirations  that  we  are. 
It  is  good  to  know  of  the  righteous  work  which  is  being  done 
by  others.  It  is  even  good  to  know,  within  reasonable  limits, 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress.  Reprinted  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  author. 
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the  evil  that  is  being  done  under  the  sun  in  order  that  we  may 
lay  our  plans  and  bring  up  our  forces  to  check  that  evil. 
Without  that  daily  report  on  the  world's  doings,  which  is  the 
modern  newspaper,  we  should  for  the  most  part  be  blind  and 
deaf,  and  if  not  dumb,  at  any  rate  hardly  able  to  speak  above 
a  whisper. 

This  view  may  at  first  sight  seem  the  presumptive  claim  of  a 
journalist  for  his  trade.  Let  any  of  my  hearers,  however,  try 
to  imagine  a  newspaperless  world  and  he  will  soon  realize 
that  I  am  not  exaggerating.  It  is  not  merely  a  desire  for 
amusement  that  makes  the  leaders  of  men  in  a  besieged  town, 
or  even  in  so  narrow  a  field  as  an  Arctic  expedition,  encourage 
the  foundation  of  a  newspaper.  They  want  it  as  a  means  of 
illumination  quite  as  much  as  of  entertainment.  I  never  my¬ 
self  so  fully  realized  the  utility  of  the  press  as  when  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  do  a  week’s  marching  with  a  large  body  of  troops 
under  conditions  which  made  it  very  difficult,  nay,  almost 
impossible,  to  obtain  a  newspaper.  1  was  trekking  wfith  one 
of  the  armies  that  took  part  in  the  great  autumn  maneuvers 
of  1903  in  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire.  As  the  troops  moved 
long  before  the  newspapers  had  penetrated  into  the  villages, 
and  as  we  were,  as  a  rule,  out  on  the  open  downs  all  day  and 
pitched  our  cainps  at  an  hour  too  late  for  any  wandering  paper¬ 
boys  to  reach  us,  we  for  the  most  part  had  to  do  without 
the  aid  of  the  press.  The  result  was  that  we  felt  very  acutely 
the  fog  of  war,  tho  only  of  mimic  war.  I  don’t  mean  by 
this  that  we  felt  being  deprived  of  telegrams  as  to  what  was 
being  said  or  done  in  France  or  Russia  or  America,  or  as  to 
what  plays  were  being  acted  in  London  or  Paris.  What  we 
hungered  for  was  first,  of  course,  information  as  to  the  enemy, 
and,  next,  as  to  the  movements  of  our  own  troops.  Here  again 
our  desire  was  not  to  be  let  into  the  secrets  of  our  own  general, 
or  to  learn  details  which  would  have  exposed  his  plans,  but  for 
all  sorts  of  information  which  there  would  have  been  no  harm 
in  our  knowing,  but  instead  would  have  been  very  useful  both 
to  officers  and  men.  In  a  sense,  no  doubt,  divisional,  brigade, 
and  regimental  orders  and  reports  are  news,  but  there  is  no 
method  of  publication.  To  put  the  matter  shortly,  I  realized 
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how  useful  it  would  have  been,  tho  of  course  the  thing  was 
impossible,  if  an  active  and  enterprising  field  newspaper  could 
have  followed  us  in  a  couple  of  automobile  vans,  and  if  a 
resume  of  what  had  happened  the  day  before  could  have  been 
struck  off  during  the  night  and  placed  in  our  hands  at  reveille. 
Tho  it  would  not  have  been  convenient  to  tell  the  troops 
everything,  there  was,  as  I  have  just  said,  an  enormous  amount 
that  they  might  not  only  have  known  without  injury,  but  which 
it  would  have  been  exceedingly  useful  for  them  to  know. 

People  sometimes  talk  of  men’s  instinctive  desire  for  news, 
but  like  many  other  instincts,  this  one  is  founded  on  con¬ 
venience  and  the  law  of  self-preservation.  Readers  of  Steven¬ 
son’s  Kidnapped  will  remember  how  after  the  Appin  murder 
the  fugitives  on  the  heather  obeyed,  even  at  very  great  risk  to 
themselves,  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Highlands  to  “  pass  the 
news.”  In  savage  countries  and  in  troubled  times  a  man  is 
lookt  upon  as  a  wild  beast  rather  than  a  human  being  if 
he  does  not  pass  the  news.  Asian  travelers  dwell  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  Bedouin  observe  the  duty  of  passing  the  news  and 
describe  how,  if  a  solitary  Arab  is  encountered,  the  news  is,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  past  to  him.  The  seclusion  of  women 
even  yields  to  this  imperative  law  of  the  desert,  and  an  Arab 
man  and  an  Arab  woman  may  be  seen  with  their  horses,  tail  to 
tail,  and  so  themselves  back  to  back  also,  giving  and  receiving 
the  news  over  their  shoulders. 

I  am  tempted,  before  I  pass  on,  to  give  a  modern  example  of 
the  advantage  of  news  in  the  purest  sense.  In  the  course  of 
the  brave  attempt  which  has  been  made,  and  is  still  being 
made,  to  clean  the  Augean  stable  of  municipal  politics  in  San 
Francisco,  the  editor  of  the  chief  newspaper  engaged  in  the 
campaign  of  purity  was  kidnapped  in  the  streets  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  hurried  off  in  a  motor  car,  and  placed  under  restraint  in 
a  train  at  a  suburban  station,  the  plan  being  to  carry  him  some 
500  miles  away.  It  happened,  however,  that  a  reporter  caught 
sight  of  the  editor’s  face  in  the  reserved  portion  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  car  where  he  was  imprisoned,  and  telegraphed  to  a  San 
Francisco  evening  paper  the  fact  that  the  well-known  Mr. 
So-and-So  was  “  on  the  -  train  going  North.”  The  re- 
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porter  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  the  romantic  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  kidnaping,  and  thought  he  was  merely  tele¬ 
graphing  an  item  of  social  news.  One  of  the  editor’s  col¬ 
leagues,  in  the  campaign  against  corruption,  happened,  how¬ 
ever,  to  see  this  item  in  the  evening  paper  and  at  once  realized 
what  it  meant.  He  instantly  telephoned  to  the  proper  au¬ 
thorities  at  a  town  halfway  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
kidnapers’  destination,  with  the  result  that  the  train  was 
stopt,  and  the  kidnaped  man  brought  before  a  judge  on  a 
warrant  of  habeas  corpus  and  promptly  released.  No  doubt 
mere  publicity  can  occasionally  serve  the  evildoers  equally  well, 
but  here,  at  any  rate,  is  an  instance  of  its  utility  which  may 
be  regarded  as  proof  of  the  advantage  of  collecting  and 
transmitting  news  even  of  the  most  unimportant,  or  apparently 
unimportant,  kind. 

Tho  I  hold  that  publicity  is  a  function  of  very  real  utility 
to  the  state,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  think  it  can  be 
practised  without  limitations,  or  that  I  do  not  realize  that  it 
has  dangers  both  great  and  many.  It  has  been  said  that 
honesty  is  not  as  easy  as  blind  man’s  buff.  The  same  thing 
may  well  Jje  said  of  publicity.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
limitation  of  publicity  is  that  publicity  should  only  be  given 
to  truth  and  not  to  error.  Here,  however,  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  are  certain  forms  of  error  which  can  only  be 
exposed  and  got  rid  of  by  publicity,  and  again  that  it  is  often 
only  possible  to  find  out  what  is  truth  and  what  error  by 
submitting  the  alleged  facts  to  the  test  of  publicity.  What 
at  first  seems  an  incredible  rumor  turns  out  to  be  literally 
true,  and  therefore  a  failure  to  report  it  would  actually  have 
been  a  suppression  of  the  truth. 

But  tho  the  general  rule  may  be  strong  in  favor  of  stat¬ 
ing  facts,  there  are  plenty  of  occasions  when  it  is  better  that 
the  facts  should  not  be  known,  or  at  any  rate  known  in  detail 
to  as  few  people  as  possible.  As  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says 
somewhere :  there  are  matters  which  deserve  to  be  recorded 
only  in  the  chronicles  of  hell.  In  other  words,  every  sound 
newspaper  must  obey  the  rule,  which,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
is  inscribed  on  each  issue  of  one  American  newspaper :  “  We 
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print  all  the  news  that  is  fit  to  print.”  Publicity,  in  fact,  if 
it  is  to  be  honest  in  the  true  sense  and  of  good  report,  like 
life  demands  an  art. 

The  more  one  studies  this  question  of  publicity,  the  more 
it  api^ears  that  what  is  wanted  in  the  public  interest  is  a  just 
and  clear  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  publicity  is  to 
be  achieved.  The  journalist’s  business  is  publicity,  but  it  is 
also  his  business  to  see  that  this  duty  of  publicity,  tho  carried 
out  to  the  full,  is  carried  out  in  a  way  which  shall  do  not 
harm  but  good.  If  the  methods  of  publicity  are  sound,  fear¬ 
less,  and  without  guile,  all  is  well.  If  they  have  not  these 
qualities,  then  publicity  may  become  the  most  degrading  and 
dishonorable  of  trades.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  where  the 
chief  temptations  to  misuse  the  tremendous  power  of  publicity 
arise.  Publicity  may  be  so  used  and  turned  as  to  misrepresent 
most  atrociously  the  doings  of  individuals  or  bodies  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  Facts  may  in  a  sense  be  given  correctly  and  yet 
so  presented  as  in  effect  to  be  little  better  than  figments.  A 
half  truth,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  worst  form  of  a  lie. 
Again,  some  record  of  wrong  may  be  so  given  as  to  be  a 
veritable  source  of  pollution.  Tho  apparently  pilloried,  the 
evil  may  really  be  held  up  for  imitation  and  made  not  deterrent 
but  attractive.  Such  cynical  willingness  to  debauch  the  public 
mind  is,  however,  I  am  glad  to  say,  very  rare,  at  any  rate 
in  this  country,  so  rare  indeed  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  non-existent  in  our  press.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  de¬ 
fend  the  yellow  press,  indiscriminately,  but  the  yellow  press 
deserves  strict  justice,  as  much  as  any  other  accused  person, 
and  it  certainly  would  not  be  right  to  deal  with  the  subject 
before  me  without  pointing  out  how  free  even  the  least  re¬ 
sponsible  portion  of  our  press  is  from  using  its  function  of 
publicity  to  pander  to  the  baser  appetites  of  man  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  indecency.  It  would  not  be  at  all  just  to  say  that  this 
is  because  the  public  would  not  now  tolerate  an  immoral 
newspaper,  or,  again,  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
guardians  of  the  law  would  intervene,  for  tho  the  press 
has  most  certainly  been  growing  purer  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  same  can  not  be  said  of  our  books.  Our  fiction  has 
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degenerated  in  this  particular  as  much  as  our  newspapers 
have  improved.  The  pioneers  of  cheap  newspapers  have  every 
right  to  say  that  they  have  refrained,  and  deliberately  re¬ 
frained,  from  any  attempt  to  make  profit  by  corrupting  the 
public  mind. 

The  justifiable  complaints  that  can  be  raised  against  popular 
journalism  in  its  newest  form  are  irresponsibility,  cynical  care¬ 
lessness  in  the  matter  of  truth,  sensationalism,  the  destruction 
of  a  manly  and  honorable  reticence,  and  the  introduction  of 
triviality.  To  my  mind  the  worst  of  these  faults,  after  the 
supreme  evil  of  indifference  to  veracity  of  statement,  is  triv¬ 
iality.  Sensationalism  and  want  of  reticence  will  probably 
cure  themselves,  or  at  any  rate  the  newspapers  will  give  up 
their  misdeeds  in  those  respects  as  soon  as  the  public  taste 
has  improved.  The  triviality  of  a  great  portion  of  our  daily 
newspapers  is,  however,  a  defect  which  unhappily  grows. 
What  I  mean  by  triviality  can  be  seen  at  its  worst  in  the 
American  daily  press,  but  it  is  fast  becoming  a  feature  of 
our  own  newspapers.  For  example  the  greatest  of  the  New 
York  dailies  will  often  devote  their  most  prominent  columns 
to  the  foolishly  exprest  accounts  of  the  trivial  doings  of  very 
rich  people.  The  bride’s  mother  is  warned  in  stentorian  tones 
that  the  public  demand  to  know  where  her  daughter’s  honey¬ 
moon  is  to  be  spent,  whether  in  California  or  Florida,  must 
be  respected  and  that  any  attempt  to  withhold  information 
will  be  viewed  as  an  insult  by  the  sovereign  people.  This 
devotion  to  triviality  is  debasing  and  degrading  in  a  high 
degree.  It  is  twice  cursed.  It  degrades  both  him  who  reads 
and  him  who  writes.  I  once  had  a  conversation  with  the 
reporters  of  two  very  yellow  newspapers  on  an  Atlantic  liner 
outside  the  port  of  New  York.  The  Lticania  had  run  upon 
a  sand-bank  and  we  had  to  wait  all  day  in  sight  of  that  towered 
city,  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  interviewer.  When  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  ask  tlie  two  reporters  in  question  whether  they  did 
not  think  it  was  perfectly  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  print  the 
chronicles  of  small  beer,  or  rather  of  small  slops,  such  as  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  columns,  they  readily,  and  I  believe  perfectly 
honestly,  agreed,  but  said  in  defense  that  they  had  to  obey 
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their  editor's  orders.  To  me,  at  any  rate,  they  acted  most  hon¬ 
orably  and  gave  no  report  of  our  conversation,  for  I  had  re¬ 
minded  them  that  dog  did  not  eat  dog.  A  third  reporter, 
however,  to  whom  I  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  indicate 
as  ‘‘  private  and  confidential  ”  an  enthusiastic  remark  drawn 
by  the  beauty  of  New  York  harbor  in  an  autumn  sunset,  hon¬ 
ored  me  next  day  with  a  head-line  of  such  colossal  triviality 
that  I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  it :  ‘‘  Editor  Strachey  says 
New  York  skins  Venice!” — a  contribution  to  the  illimitable 
inane  worthy  to  stand  by  a  headline  in  an  English  provincial 
paper:  “  Vestryman  choked  by  a  whelk!  ” 

I  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of  publicity,  but  publicity,  of 
course,  is  not  the  whole  of  journalism.  Besides  news  there  is 
comment,  and  comment,  at  any  rate  among  serious-minded 
])eople  like  the  British,  is  quite  as  much  thought  of  as  news. 
It  is  with  that  part  of  journalism  that  the  editor  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  has  most  to  do.  The  journalism  of  comment  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  both  perfectly  legitimate.  There  is 
what  I  may  term  judicial  journalism  and  the  journalism  of 
advocacy.  In  judicial  journalism  the  writer  attempts  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  jury  of  the  public  rather  as  a  judge  than  as  a 
barrister,  to  sum  up  rather  than  make  a  speech  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  or  the  defense.  This  does  not  of  course  mean  that 
he  does  not  in  the  end  take  a  side  or  give  a  decision.  He 
forms  a  view  and  states  it,  but  in  stating  it  he  admits  the 
existence  of  the  other  side  and  does  not  try  to  carry  the  jury 
away  with  him  by  the  arts  of  rhetoric.  Such  journalism  is 
not  necessarily  cold-blooded.  Just  as  a  judge  may  denounce 
baseness  or  misconduct  in  burning  words,  so  the  journalist  who 
endeavors  to  maintain  the  judicial  attitude  may,  when  the 
necessity  arises,  be  strong  in  his  denunciations  of  what  he  holds 
to  be  weak,  dangerous,  or  evil.  He,  however,  who  is  bold 
enough  to  essay  this  form  of  journalism  must  never  forget 
that  a  judge  who  professes  to  be  judicial  in  tone,  but  whq 
ends  in  being  partial,  is  a  worse  man  than  an  honest  advo¬ 
cate,  because  he  is,  in  fact,  cloaking  partizanship  by  hypocrisy. 

Little  need  be  said  in  defense  of  the  advocate  journalist. 
He  makes  no  pretense  to  be  doing  anything  but  pleading  the 
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cause  of  his  party  and  placing  it  in  the  best  possible  light. 
It  is  not  his  business,  but  that  of  the  opposition  writer,  to  put 
the  case  for  the  other  side,  and  if  he  occasionally  pretends 
to  an  enthusiasm  which  does  not  really  belong  to  him,  he  is 
only  practising  the  innocent  artifice  of  the  counsel  who  tells 
the  jury  that  he  will  be  an  unhappy  man  should  he  have  failed 
in  the  task  of  persuading  them  to  restore  his  long-suffering 
client  to  his  wife  and  family. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  advocate  journal¬ 
ist  is  a  cynic  who  realizes  that  his  own  cause  is  a  poor  one,  but 
calls  it  the  best  of  causes  because  he  is  paid  to  do  so.  That,  as 
all  men  of  experience  know,  is  a  fallacy  as  regards  the  bar¬ 
rister,  and  it  is  still  more  a  fallacy  as  regards  the  journalist. 
We  should  remember  the  story  of  the  barrister  who,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  career,  declared  that  he  had  been  singularly  for¬ 
tunate.  He  had  never  been  called  upon  to  defend  a  guilty 
person  or  to  argue  a  case  where  the  merits  and  the  law  were 
not  strongly  on  his  side.  If  this  feeling  grows  up  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who,  changing  from  prosecution  to  defense  and  from 
plaintiff  to  defendant,  may  often  have  to  alter  his  point  of 
view  completely,  how  much  more  is  it  likely  to  grow  up  in 
that  of  the  advocate  journalist  who  is  always  on  the  same 
side?  Believe  me,  the  notion  of  the  political  journalist  per¬ 
petually  writing  leaders  against  his  own  convictions  is  a  pure 
figment  of  the  popular  imagination.  No  doubt  an  editor  will 
sometimes  ask  a  leader-writer  not  to  put  a  particular  view 
so  strongly  as  he,  the  leader-writer,  is  known  to  feel  it,  but 
such  reticence  can  not  surely  be  regarded  as  insincerity. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  deal  with  the  ethics  of  anonymity  in 
journalism.  The  public  are  apt  to  suppose  that  anonymity  is 
the  cloak  of  all  sorts  of  misdoings,  and  I  have  often  heard 
people  declare  that  in  their  opinion  every  leader-writer  should 
be  forced  to  sign  his  name.  As  I  once  heard  it  picturesquely 
exprest,  “The  mask  should  be  torn  from  the  villain’s  face. 
Why  should  a  man  be  allowed  to  stab  his  neighbor  in  the 
dark !  ”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  convinced  that  anonymity 
makes,  not  for  irresponsibility,  but  for  responsibility,  and 
that  there  are  many  who,  tho  truculent,  offensive,  and  per¬ 
sonal  when  they  write  with  the  “  I,”  will  show  a  true  sense 
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of  moderation  and  responsibility  when  they  use  the  editorial 
“  we.”  The  man  who  writes  for  a  newspaper  very  soon 
gets  a  strong  sense  of  what  is  right  and  proper  to  be  said  in 
that  particular  organ,  and  he  instinctively  refuses  to  give 
way  to  personal  feeling  and  personal  animosity  when  he  is 
writing,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  his  newspaper. 
“  I  have  hated  and  distrusted  So-and-So  ever  since  I  was  at 
Cambridge  with  him.  I  know  what  a  false-hearted  creature 
he  was  then,  and  how  vain  and  supercilious,  and  I  should  like 
to  get  my  knife  into  him  some  day.  I  feel,  however,  that  the 
Daily  Herald  could  not  possibly  attack  him  in  this  way.  Even 
tho  my  editor  has  told  me  that  I  may  say  what  I  like  about 
him,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  go  for  him  unless  I  signed  my 
name.”  That  is  an  imaginary  soliloquy  which  I  am  sure  rep¬ 
resents  the  feeling  of  plenty  of  leader-writers  when  confronted 
with  a  personal  issue. 

Again,  men  who  write  anonymously,  and  in  the  name  of 
their  paper  and  not  of  themselves,  are  much  less  likely  to 
yield  to  the  foolish  vanity  of  self-assertion.  When  Zola  visited 
England  I  remember  a  very  striking  passage  in  which  he 
exprest  to  an  interviewer  his  astonishment  at  the  anonymity  of 
the  British  press.  He  wondered  how  it  was  that  our  writers 
refused  themselves  the  “  delicious  notoriety  ”  which  they  might 
obtain  thru  signed  articles.  Thank  Heaven,  our  writers  prefer 
the  dignity  which  can  be  maintained  thru  the  honorable  tradi¬ 
tions  of  a  great  journal  to  such  “  delicious  notoriety.”  The 
delicious  notoriety  of  the  individual  is  the  ruin  of  the  better 
journalism. 

Again,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  signed  article,  how¬ 
ever  true  and  sound  it  may  be,  is  always  to  some  extent  dis¬ 
counted  thru  the  personality  of  the  writer.  A.  may  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  perfect  sincerity  of  a  particular  statesman,  but  if  he 
signs  his  name  the  gossip-mongers  are  sure  to  say  that  the 
article  in  question  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a 
fortnight  before  the  writer  was  stopping  with  the  Cabinet 
Minister  who  has  been  spoken  well  of,  or  because  the  writer’s 
wife  is  well  known  to  be  a  friend  of  the  wife  of  the  states¬ 
man,  or  for  some  equally  trivial  reason.  Just  as  a  good  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  should  sink  his  individuality  and  speak 
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for  the  committee  as  a  whole,  so  a  good  leader-writer  can  with 
perfect  honesty  and  sincerity  sink  his  individuality  and  speak 
for  his  newspaper  rather  than  himself. 

There  is  another  point  upon  which  I  can  only  touch  very 
shortly,  and  that  is  the  ethics  of  newspaper  proprietorship. 
People  sometimes  talk  as  if  it  were  a  great  misfortune  that 
the  newspapers  of  England  are  as  a  rule  owned  by  rich  men. 
I  can  not  agree,  tho  I  do  think  it  is  a  great  misfortune 
that  a  newspaper  can  not  be  started  by  a  poor  man.  My  rea¬ 
son  for  desiring  that  as  a  rule  a  newspaper  proprietor  should 
be  rich  is  the  danger  of  newspapers  being  bought,  or  at  any 
rate  of  their  articles  being  bought,  as  too  often  happens  in 
those  foreign  countries  wliere  newspapers  are  not  great  prop¬ 
erties.  It  is  often  said,  for  example,  that  a  few  thousand 
francs  will  always  procure  the  insertion  of  an  article  in  a 
French  newspaper.  This  is  no  doubt  a  gross  libel  on  the 
bulk  of  the  F rench  press,  hut  it  indicates  a  danger  when  news¬ 
papers  are  owned  by  men  of  small  means  and  make  small 
profits.  When  a  newspaper  is  bringing  in  £50,000  or  £60,000 
a  year  it  is  obvious  that,  even  if  we  assume  the  newspaper 
proprietor  to  have  no  sense  of  public  duty,  it  will  not  be  worth 
his  while  to  sell  the  influence  of  his  paper.  He  is  not  going 
to  risk  the  destruction  of  a  great  property — destruction  would 
surely  ensue  from  his  corrupt  act  becoming  known — for  a  few 
hundred  pounds.  But  tho  it  makes  for  soundness  that  news¬ 
paper  proprietors  should  be  ]:)ersonally  independent,  it  is  also 
most  important  that  they  should  be  men  whose  wealth  is  de¬ 
rived  from  their  newspapers  and  not  from  other  sources.  A 
great  newspaper  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  did  not  look 
to  make  a  profit  from  it  would  be  a  source  of  danger,  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  the  desire  for  direct  and 
legitimate  profits  in  a  newspaper  is  an  antiseptic  and  prevents 
corruption.  One  does  not  want,  no  doubt,  to  see  a  newspaper 
proprietor,  with  his  ear  to  the  ground,  always  thinking  of  his 
audience,  but  the  desire  to  stand  well  with  his  readers  is 
often  a  power  in  the  direction  of  good.  The  proprietor  who 
endeavors  to  be  the  honest  servant  of  his  readers  will  not 
go  very  far  wrong.  When  I  say  honest  .servant,  I  mean  the 
man  who  plays  the  part  of  the  servant  who,  tho  he  will  do 
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his  master’s  bidding  when  that  bidding  is  not  positively  im¬ 
moral,  at  the  same  time  is  prepared  to  warn  that  master, 
courteously  but  firmly,  against  rash  actions.  There  is  nothing 
corrupt  in  such  honest  service,  when  rendered  either  to  a  man 
or  a  nation,  or  even  to  a  party. 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  there  are  worse  things  than 
studying  public  opinion  and  endeavoring  partly  to  interpret  it 
honestly  and  partly  to  guide  it  in  the  right  direction. 

I  will  end  by  asking  my  hearers  to  do  two  things.  Firstly, 
to  think  better  of  journalists  and  their  morals  than  they  are 
probably  inclined  to  do.  Secondly,  not  to  exaggerate  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  power  of  the  press.  No  doubt  it  has  some  great 
powers,  but  those  powers  are  much  more  limited  than  is  popu¬ 
larly  supposed.  Remember  that  by  using  exaggerated  lan¬ 
guage  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  press  people  increase  the 
evil  which  they  desire  to  diminish.  Dr.  Johnson  said  very 
truly  that  no  man  was  ever  written  down  except  by  himself. 
Believe  me,  this  is  as  true  now  as  when  Dr.  Johnson  said  it. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  power  of  the  press  either  to  crush  a 
good  man  and  a  great  man  or  to  exalt  a  weak  man  or  a  base 
man.  No  doubt  a  conspiracy  of  journalists  might  conceivably 
keep  back  a  wise  statesman  or  public  man  for  a  year  or  two, 
and,  again,  might  for  a  time  advertise  into  undue  prominence 
an  inferior  man.  In  the  end,  however,  matters  right  them¬ 
selves.  The  public  have  a  very  sound  instinct  in  persons  as 
well  as  in  things,  and  when  the  public  recognize  real  worth 
in  a  man  they  will  know  how  to  prevent  the  newspapers  from 
doing  him  wrong,  supposing  him  for  some  reason  to  have  in¬ 
curred  the  enmity  of  the  press. 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  the  press,  but  do  it  justice  and  keep  it 
in  its  place,  that  is,  the  place  of  a  useful  public  servant,  but 
not  of  a  master. 

This  is  the  last  word  of  a  working  journalist,  who,  tho  he 
Folds  no  high-falutin’  illusions  as  to  his  profession,  is  at  the 
same  time  intensely  proud  of  that  profession,  and  who  be¬ 
lieves  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  calling  more  worthy 
of  being  practised  by  an  honorable  man. 

J.  St.  Loe  Strachey 
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THE  STATUS  OF  HYGIENE  IN  THE  AMERICAN 

COLLEGE  ^ 

The  term  Hygiene,  as  used  in  this  paper,  has  the  significance 
given  to  it  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  namely :  “  The  whole 

science  and  art  of  the  conservation  and  promotion  of  health 
both  in  individuals  and  in  communities.  It  has  for  its  func¬ 
tion  the  prevention  of  premature  death  and  the  promotion  of 
normal  life,  health,  and  happiness,  both  directly  by  conserva¬ 
tion  and  reenforcement  of  organisms  and  groups  of  organisms, 
and  indirectly  by  the  elimination  or  amelioration  of  unfavor¬ 
able  environmental  conditions,  both  local  and  general.” 

The  subject  of  hygiene  is  rapidly  gaining  an  important  place 
in  the  curriculum  and  the  administration  of  American  colleges. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  what  place  hygiene  now 
occupies  in  colleges  and  universities  outside  of  the  technical 
courses  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  professional  training  of 
physicians  and  sanitary  engineers. 

In  order  to  secure  definite  information  on  the  present  status 
of  hygiene  in  collegiate  institutions,  the  following  question¬ 
naire  was  sent  to  forty  representative  colleges  and  universities : 

1  Is  instruction  in  hygiene  given  at  your  institution  ? 

2  How  many  courses? 

3  How  many  hours  per  year  ? 

4  Is  attendance  compulsory  ? 

5  If  so,  for  what  class? 

6  Is  credit  given  towards  degree? 

7  In  what  department  is  this  instruction  given? 

8  What  is  the  title  of  the  instructor? 

’  Paper  read  before  the  Second  American  School  Hygiene  Congress, 
at  Atlantic  City,  April  17,  1908. 
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9  Have  you  a  college  physician? 

10  If  so,  what  are  his  duties? 

11  If  you  have  not  a  college  physician,  have  you  an  officer 
who  is  responsible  for  the  following: 

(a)  General  health  of  students? 

(b)  Detection  and  isolation  of  cases  of  contagious  disease? 

(c)  Inspection  of  water  supply? 

(d)  Inspection  of  dining  hall  (supplies,  kitchen,  disposal 

of  wastes,  etc,)  ? 

(e)  Sanitary  condition  of  college  buildings  and  grounds? 
12  What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  gymnasium  director  with 

regard  to  the  items  above  cited  ? 

Answers  were  received  from  the  following  thirty-two  in¬ 
stitutions  : 


Amherst  College 
Bates  College 
Bowdoin  College 
Brown  University 
College  City  of  N.  Y. 
Columbia  University 
Cornell  University 
Dartmouth  College 
Harvard  University 
Haverford  College 
AIcGill  University 
New  York  University 
Northwestern  University 
Oberlin  College 
Ohio  State  University 
Princeton  University 


Syracuse  University 
Trinity  College 
Tufts  College 
Union  College 
University  of  California 
University  of  Illinois 
University  of  Kansas 
University  of  Maine 
University  of  Missouri 
University  of  Nebraska 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
University  of  Rochester 
University  of  West  Virginia 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Williams  College 
Yale  University 


1.  Of  these  thirty-two  institutions,  84  per  cent,  offer  courses 
in  hygiene  to  undergraduates. 

2.  Number  of  courses.  67  per  cent,  offer  one  course  only, 
33  per  cent,  offer  two  to  six  courses. 

3.  The  number  of  hours  in  these  courses  varies  from  six 
to  go.  The  most  frequent  numbers  are  fifteen  and  thirty 
hours. 
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4.  In  76  per  cent,  of  the  institutions  the  courses  in  hygiene 
are  all  prescribed;  in  10  per  cent,  one  course  is  prescribed  and 
other  courses  are  offered  as  electives;  in  14  per  cent,  all  courses 
are  elective. 

"5.  In  52  per  cent,  of  institutions  the  hygiene  courses  are 
for  freshmen  only,  in  17  per  cent,  for  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
mores,  and  in  31  per  cent,  there  is  no  time  prescription. 

6.  Positive  credit  towards  the  bachelor’s  degree  is  given 
for  courses  in  hygiene  by  82  per  cent,  of  colleges;  the  courses 
are  required  for  graduation,  but  without  positive  credit,  by 
7  per  cent.,  and  ii  i>er  cent,  give  no  credit  at  all. 

7.  The  hygiene  courses  are  given  in  the  department  of 
physical  education  in  78  per  cent,  of  the  colleges;  in  the  other 
22  per  cent,  these  courses  are  given  in  various  departments, 
such  as  hygiene,  physiology  and  hygiene,  anatomy  and  physi¬ 
ology,  bacteriology,  natural  history,  zoology  and  chemistry. 

8.  The  gymnasium  director  gives  the  hygiene  courses  in  75 
per  cent,  of  colleges  (62  per  cent,  of  these  gymnasium  di¬ 
rectors  have  professorial  rank).  In  the  other  25  per  cent,  of 
institutions  the  hygiene  courses  are  taught  by  professors,  lec¬ 
turers,  and  instructors  in  other  departments. 

9.  In  answer  to  the  question  “  have  you  a  college  phy¬ 
sician?  ”  53  per  cent,  answered  yes  and  47  per  cent.  no. 

10.  In  every  institution  having  a  college  physician  his 
duties  include  medical  consultation  and  advice  to  students; 
only  23  per  cent,  are  required  to  give  medical  and  surgical 
treatment,  and  half  of  that  number  to  impecunious  students 
only;  in  18  per  cent,  of  cases  the  college  physician  gives  treat¬ 
ment  in  emergency  cases  only. 

11.  The  attention  given  to  the  health  of  the  students  and 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  college  community  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures : 

Seventy-eight  per  cent,  supervise  the  general  health  of 
students. 

Thirty-seven  per  cent,  have  an  officer  responsible  for  the 
detection  and  isolation  of  cases  of  contagious  disease. 

Twenty-eight  per  cent,  supervise  the  water  supply. 
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Sixteen  per  cent,  inspect  and  supervise  the  college  dining 
hall,  kitchen,  etc. 

Thirty-two  per  cent,  have  an  officer  directly  responsible  for 
the  sanitary  condition  of  college  buildings  and  grounds. 

12.  The  officer  who  is  most  frequently  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  health  of  students  and  the  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  the  college  community  is  the  gymnasium  director. 
He  has  charge  of  all  the  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  12  per 
cent,  of  these  institutions;  of  the  health  of  students  only  in 
78  per  cent.;  and  in  47  per  cent,  of  colleges  he  holds  an  ad¬ 
visory  relation  to  the  president  in  all  these  matters. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  in  the  status  of  hygiene 
in  American  colleges  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  little  or  no  attention  was  given  to  this  subject  at 
that  time.  The  institutions  represented  in  this  study  include 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  country.  The  place  accorded  to  hygiene  by  this 
group  is  undoubtedly  larger  than  that  accorded  by  the  smaller 
and  less  progressive  colleges.  A  growing  and  widespread  in¬ 
terest  in  hygiene  is  apparent  in  the  colleges,  and  we  may  look 
for  a  further  extension  of  the  movement  during  the  next 
few  years. 

In  planning  a  complete  department  of  hygiene  in  a  college, 
the  following  phases  of  the  subject  should  receive  considera¬ 
tion  : 

I.  Hygiene  of  the  eollege  community 

Under  this  heading  may  be  included : 

(a)  Prevention  of  epidemics  of  contagious  disease.  This 
implies  having  an  officer  definitely  responsible  for  the  detec¬ 
tion  and  isolation  of  cases  of  contagious  disease  occurring  in 
the  college  community,  whether  among  students,  officers,  or 
employees,  and  the  proper  disinfection  of  rooms  or  buildings 
which  may  have  been  infected. 

(b)  Supervision  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
college  buildings  and  grounds  to  insure  a  favorable  environ¬ 
ment.  This  implies  attention  to  matters  relating  to  fireproof 
construction,  exits,  lavatories,  and  plumbing;  the  size,  light¬ 
ing,  ventilating,  heating,  and  cleaning  of  classrooms,  offices. 
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dormitories,  library,  and  gymnasium;  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  swimming  pool,  kitchen,  etc. 

(c)  Analysis  and  close  supervision  of  the  water  supply  in 
communities  where  such  supervision  is  not  exercised  by  a 
municipal  board  of  health. 

2.  Personal  hygiene  of  students 

Besides  providing  a  favorable  environment,  the  college 
ought  to  promote  the  health  of  students  by  means  of: 

(a)  Medical  examination  of  every  new  student,  such  ex¬ 
amination  to  include  history;  tests  of  eyesight,  hearing,  and 
muscular  strength;  examination  of  teeth,  nose,  throat,  heart, 
and  lungs;  detection  of  such  defects  as  hernia,  flat  feet,  vari¬ 
cose  veins,  spinal  curvature,  and  other  abnormalities.  Advice 
on  matters  of  exercise,  bathing,  work,  rest,  digestion,  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  other  personal  habits  should  be  given  to  promote  the 
highest  degree  of  health  and  efficiency  of  which  the  individual 
is  capable,  and  thus  create  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
him  to  profit  by  his  college  course. 

(b)  A  competent,  sympathetic  physician  to  serve  in  the 
capacity  of  adviser  and  supervisor  to  the  students  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  their  health.  All  cases  of  illness  should  be 
reported  to  him,  and  where  medical  or  surgical  treatment  is 
necessary  he  would  see  that  proper  treatment  is  secured.  In¬ 
structors,  student  advisers,  and  deans  would  report  to  the 
medical  adviser  cases  of  students  who  fall  behind  in  their 
college  work  on  account  of  unhygienic  living  ;  also  over- 
ambitious  students  who  are  in  danger  of  undermining  their 
health  thru  neglect  of  exercise,  recreation,  proper  rest  and 
nutrition. 

(c)  Facilities  for  muscular  exercise  and  recreation,  includ- 
ing  gymnasium,  baths,  swimming  pool,  athletic  fields,  tennis 
courts,  and  boathouse.  These  facilities  should  be  sufficiently 
large  and  accessible  to  accommodate  all  students  in  regular 
physical  exercise  and  recreation. 

(d)  Instruction  in  physical  education.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  where  courses  bearing  positive  credit  towards  the 
bachelor’s  degree  are  prescribed  for  one  or  two  years.  A  good 
reason  for  prescribing  this  work  is  that  when  they  are  elective, 
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the  students  who  are  most  deficient  physically  will  not  elect 
them.  The  aim  in  these  courses  should  be  to  secure  vigorous 
health,  body  control,  graceful  carriage,  ability  to  swim,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  personal  hygiene  and  sani¬ 
tation. 

3.  Instruction  in  hygiene 

The  value  of  hygiene  instruction  is  twofold.  It  enables  the 
student  to  increase  his  health  and  vitality  thru  a  knowledge 
of  personal  hygiene,  and  it  also  contributes  to  his  education  for 
useful  citizenship.  College  men  occupy  positions  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  every  community.  They  are  called  upon  to  serve  on 
school  boards  and  boards  of  health,  and  to  fill  municipal 
offices  where  a  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Even  as  employers  in  commercial  and  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  the  college  man  should  know  the  relation  of  hygienic 
surroundings  to  the  health  and  efficiency  of  workmen. 

A  course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  personal  hygiene 
and  sanitation  ought  to  be  prescribed  for  freshmen.  Where 
physical  education  is  prescribed,  the  instruction  in  hygiene  may 
constitute  a  part  of  this  subject.  Other  courses  more  advanced 
in  character  should  be  offered  as  electives ;  such  courses  may  be 
given  in  various  departments,  as,  for  instance,  hygiene  of  nu¬ 
trition  and  municipal  hygiene  in  the  department  of  chemistry, 
hygiene  of  occupation  in  the  department  of  economics  or  so¬ 
ciology,  personal  and  civic  hygiene  in  the  department  of  hy¬ 
giene  or  physical  education. 

A  complete  organization  for  hygiene  such  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  is  highly  desirable  and  entirely  feasible  in  every 
college  and  university.  Various  modifications  of  this  plan 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  local  conditions  of  different  in¬ 
stitutions,  but  the  general  principles  would  apply  to  every 
place.  No  college  has  as  yet  developed  all  the  features  included 
in  this  plan,  but  every  feature  described  here  is  in  successful 
operation  in  one  or  more  institutions.  There  are  indications 
from  every  section  of  the  country  that  higher  institutions  of 
all  grades  are  realizing  the  importance  of  hygiene  and  making 
definite  efforts  to  give  it  a  larger  place  in  their  academic  and 
administrative  activities. 
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Conclusions 

1.  A  definite  responsibility  rests  upon  every  college  and 
university  to  provide  a  sanitary  environment  for  students, 
officers,  and  employees  in  the  college  community. 

2.  Vigorous  men  with  a  broad  practical  education  are 
needed  in  the  positions  of  leadership  under  our  present  social 
conditions.  Theoretical  and  practical  training  in  hygiene  con¬ 
stitutes  an  essential  part  of  a  broad  and  practical  education; 
therefore,  colleges  should  provide  instruction  and  facilities 
for  such  training. 

3.  The  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  the  health  of 
students  and  the  sanitation  of  buildings  and  grounds  should  be 
placed  in  a  competent  individual.  What  is  everybody’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  nobody’s  business.  The  best  results  are  obtained  where 
all  these  activities  are  coordinated  and  their  supervision  con¬ 
centrated  in  one  individual. 

4.  The  most  natural  and  economical  plan  of  organization 
and  administration  is  to  concentrate  all  the  hygiene  and  sani¬ 
tation  interests  of  the  college  in  the  department  of  physical 
education.  This  implies  an  elevation  of  the  standard  of  quali¬ 
fications  of  gymnasium  directors — they  should  be  men  of 
broad  education,  technical  training  in  physical  education,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  sanitary  science;  broad  human  sympathies;  sterling 
character;  and  marked  organizing  and  administrative  ability. 

5.  The  gymnasium  director  need  not  be  given  unlimited 
powers,  but  should  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  hygiene  and 
sanitation  interests  of  the  college  as  the  executive  of  the 
trustees  or  a  committee  of  the  trustees  under  the  direction 
of  the  president  and  in  cooperation  with  other  administrative 
officers. 

George  L.  Meylan 

Columbia  University 
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MIRING  IN  THE  GRADES  AND  THE  PROMOTION 

OF  PUPILS 

A  stage  has  been  reached  in  the  collection  and  interpretation 
of  school  statistics  that  demands  some  better  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  than  the  ones  now  employed  by  many  persons  who  have 
entered  upon  different  departments  of  this  vast  field  without 
adequate  preparation.  It  does  not  require  the  highest  kind  of 
skill  to  gather,  partially  test,  and  combine  various  kinds  of 
unrelated  facts,  but  it  does  require  a  higher  level  of  mental 
power  to  interpret  different  groups  of  miscellaneous  facts  and 
to  deduce  conclusions  therefrom  that  have  any  scientific  value. 
With  the  faculty  of  gathering  there  should  be  combined,  if 
possible,  in  the  same  individual,  that  higher  faculty  of  ana¬ 
lyzing  and  classifying  related  facts,  even  to  the  minutest 
details. 

Collectors,  and  they  are  numerous  and  of  all  degrees  of  at¬ 
tainments,  may  be  divided  into  different  classes  of  varying 
ability,  but  for  present  purposes  I  shall  roughly  group  them 
under  three  heads: 

Firstly,  those  who  have  an  adequate  comprehension  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  facts  to  be  collected,  arranged,  classified, 
and  to  be  interpreted  somewhat  scientifically.  This  class  in¬ 
cludes  the  highest  level  yet  reached,  and  there  are  some  men 
in  this  country  that  can  be  ranked  with  the  highest  class  of 
collectors  and  interpreters  in  the  world. 

Secondly,  those  who  are  good  collectors,  but  who  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  power  of  comprehension,  are  narrow  and  partial  in 
their  vision,  and  whose  conceptions  of  the  data  collected  are 
inadequate,  and  whose  conclusions  are  frequently  distorted, 
and  oftentimes  practically  worthless.  These  are  mere  plod¬ 
ders  who  may  be  compared  to  a  negro  woman  in  the  spring 
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of  the  year,  who  starts  out  with  a  bucket  and  a  butcher 
knife  to  pick  a  “  mess  of  greens.”  She  cuts  of¥  everything 
green  and  takes  all  home  for  “  greens.” 

Thirdly,  a  large  number  of  raw  students  who  think  they 
are  engaged  in  the  serious  investigation  of  psychological  and 
sociological  problems  for  the  purpose  of  intensive  study.  This 
class  is  useful  in  a  way,  but  they  sadly  need  guidance.  They 
are  frequently  told  what  to  get,  but  the  worst  feature  is,  they 
do  not  know  what  they  have  gathered,  much  less  how  to  in¬ 
terpret  their  collections. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
there  ought  to  be  one  man,  at  least,  in  the  department  of 
logic,  sociology,  or  political  economy,  competent  to  give  a 
definite  course  of  instruction  to  students  of  a  high  grade  of 
ability  on  methods  of  interpretation  and  significance  of  sta¬ 
tistical  information.  This  department  should  have  for  its 
chosen  field  the  collection  of  facts,  their  classification,  methods 
of  testing  them,  their  uses,  and  their  trend  or  significance. 

To  give  point  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  recently  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  an  article  in  the  Psychological  clinic  by  Dr. 
Oliver  P.  Cornman,  District  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of 
Philadelphia,  in  which  he  drew  attention  to  the  “  Retardation 
of  the  pupils  of  five  city  school  systems,”  namely,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York 
City.  He  restricted  his  investigation  to  the  pupils  of  the 
grades  of  each  of  these  systems  for  the  school  year  ending 
June,  1906. 

Dr.  Cornman  undertook  to  show  the  percentage  of  retarda¬ 
tion  in  each  of  these  systems  by  taking  all  the  pupils  belong¬ 
ing  to  each  grade,  and  the  different  ages  of  these  pupils,  and 
thus  determine  how  many  of  them  theoretically  were  on  or 
near  the  age  limit.  Such  an  investigation,  if  it  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  same  basis  in  each  city  and  the  same  measuring 
unit  applied  in  each  case,  would  have  given  some  very  definite 
and  useful  information  for  that  year. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  know  Dr.  Cornman  personally,  or 
what  training  he  has  had  for  this  kind  of  investigation,  but 
I  do  not  now  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  a  more  perverted 
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misrepresentation  of  facts  has  been  brought  forward  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  than  is  contained  in  his  thesis. 

I  will  show  that  the  measuring  unit  the  doctor  used  in  the 
schools  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  City,  had 
nothing  in  common  with  Camden  and  Kansas  City  so  far  as 
his  statistics  apply,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  he  did 
not  know  at  the  time  he  prepared  the  tables  that  he  was 
dealing  with  at  least  three  different,  if  not  five,  kinds  of 
data.  Below  are  given  the  number  of  pupils  he  employed  in 
each  city  and  the  percentage  of  retardation. 


Statistics  of  the  Five  Cities 


Cities 

Number  of 
pupils 

Per  cent, 
retardation 

Camden 

12,800 

47.5 

Kansas  City 

28,564 

49.5 

Boston 

71,377 

21.6 

Philadelphia 

143,  H  2 

37.1 

New  York  City 

500,076 

30- 

A  WELL-KNOWN  FACT 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  schoolmen  that  the  total 
enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  entire  year  is  always  much 
larger  than  the  average  number  belonging,  or  the  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  year.  By  total  enrollment  is  always  meant 
the  different  pupils  enrolled  during  the  entire  time  the  schools 
are  in  session  of  any  year,  the  average  number  belonging  in¬ 
cludes  each  pupil’s  name  on  the  roll  for  three  days  after 
he  leaves  school  till  he  re-enters  or  he  removes  from  the 
city,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  the  mean  average 
number  of  pupils  in  school  each  day  for  the  year.  In  mak¬ 
ing  comparisons  between  two  schools,  or  among  a  system  of 
schools,  it  is  evident  that  the  total  enrollment  in  the  one  school 
should  be  compared  with  the  total  enrollment  in  the  other, 
the  average  number  belonging  in  the  one  should  be  compared 
with  the  average  number  belonging  in  the  other,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  one  should  be  compared  with 
the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  other.  To  compare  the 
total  enrollment  in  one  system  with  the  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance,  or  with  the  number  present  the  day  a  session  closed  in 
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another  system,  or  to  split  a  system  in  two  on  the  last  day 
of  December,  and  count  the  pupils  who  were  present  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  and  again  on  the  day  when  the  schools 
closed  in  June,  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  an  anomalous 
proceeding. 

It  is  such  methods  as  these  that  Dr.  Cornman  makes  use 
of  to  establish  his  contention.  He  takes  the  total  enrollment 
of  pupils  in  the  elementary  day  schools  of  both  Camden  and 
Kansas  City,  including  kindergarten  pupils  in  each,  and  he 
compares  the  annual  enrollment  of  these  two  cities  with  partial 
enrollments  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  City. 
These  statements  I  shall  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
and  from  the  statistics  of  the  cities  themselves  as  published  in 
their  respective  annual  reports. 

CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 

In  the  Camden  Schools  for  the  year  1905-6,  which  includes 
the  enrollment  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
kindergarten  schools,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  elementary 
schools  12,263  pupils  and  in  the  kindergarten  243,  a  total  of 
12,506;  the  average  number  belonging  was  9,749,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  8,948  pupils  in  the  grades.  Dr. 
Cornman  in  all  his  estimates  on  “  over  age  and  retardation,” 
employs  the  constant  niimher,  12,800  pupils,  and  he  says  this  is 
the  distribution  of  pupils  in  September,  1905.  As  will  be 
observed,  the  average  number  belonging  is  77.1  per  cent,  of 
the  total  enrollment,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  71.5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment.  I  have  verified  these  sta¬ 
tistics  from  the  Camden  report  for  1905-6,  beginning  on  page 
51.  The  enrollment  is  for  the  entire  year,  and  not  the  enroll¬ 
ment  in  September,  1905. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

In  the  case  of  Kansas  City  he  uses  the  number  28,564,  which 
is  the  total  enrollment  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  day 
schools,  including  1,375  kindergarten  pupils  for  the  school 
year  1905-6,  and  he  estimates  the  enrollment  as  June,  1906. 
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Under  the  Constitution  of  Missouri,  no  pupil  can  be  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  before  it  is  six  years  old. 
Consequently,  these  kindergarten  pupils  were  six  years  old  or 
older,  when  they  enrolled.  Their  parents  preferred  to  have 
them  spend  a  year,  or  a  half-year,  in  the  kindergarten  before 
taking  up  the  formal  first-grade  work.  Again,  while  the  total 
enrollment,  which  included  all  pupils  from  the  day  the  schools 
opened  in  September  till  they  closed  in  June,  was  28,564,  yet 
the  average  number  belonging  was  22,702,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  21,241  pupils,  or  the  average  number 
belonging  was  78.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  74,4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
enrollment.  More  of  this  further  on. 

BOSTON 

Turning  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of 
Boston,  1906,  there  it  is  found  that  the  whole  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  pupils  registered  in  the  public  day  schools  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1906,  is  105,129.  Unfortunately,  the 
Boston  Report  does  not  give  the  total  enrollment  in  the  Normal 
School,  high  schools,  elementary  schools,  or  kindergarten 
schools  separately,  but  it  does  give  the  average  number  be¬ 
longing  in  each  of  these  groups  of  schools,  and  also  the  average 
daily  attendance,  and  from  these  data  one  can  approximate 
very  closely  the  statistics  omitted.  For  instance,  the  average 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Normal  and  the  high  schools 
was  7,620,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  7,212,  but  if  the 
average  number  of  kindergarten  pupils  belonging  and  in  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance  be  included  with  the  normal  and  high 
school  pupils,  then  these  aggregate  13,156  and  11,415  re¬ 
spectively,  but  Dr.  Cornman  counts  the  kindergarten  pupils  in 
with  the  other  day  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  in  normal  and  high 
schools  was  7,620;  the  total  enrollment  in  these  schools  may  be 
placed  at  8,500  pupils;  then  the  total  enrollment  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  would  have  been  nearly  97,000  pupils.  Since 
the  average  number  belonging  in  the  elementary  schools  was 
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85,569,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  77,439,  the 
average  number  belonging  was  88.2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
enrollment,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  80  per  cent. 
However,  instead  of  using  the  total  enrollment  in  the  day 
schools,  the  average  number  belonging,  or  the  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance,  he  uses  71,377  as  the  basis  of  his  computation.  This 
number,  71,377,  upon  which  he  bases  his  estimates,  denotes  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  schools  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  in  June,  1906,  before  promotions  had  been  made.  At  least 
25,000  pupils  that  had  been  enrolled  in  the  Boston  elementary 
schools  during  the  school  year  were  excluded  in  his  compu¬ 
tation.  Why  or  how  these  pupils  were  omitted  or  set  aside 
as  a  negligible  factor  in  the  grades,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

It  is  clearly  evident,  judging  from  school  statistics  gen¬ 
erally,  that  nearly  all  these  excluded  pupils  were  from  eight 
to  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  they  were  simply  thrown  out. 
Using  71,377,  the  base  that  Dr.  Cornman  employs,  it  is  73.5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment.  Putting  this  in  another 
form,  the  doctor  takes  into  account  735  pupils  out  of  every 
1,000  and  casts  aside  265  out  of  every  1,000.  This  is  rather 
a  large  differential  of  the  first  order. 

i 

PHILADELPHIA 

In  the  Philadelphia  schools  the  Annual  Report  gives  the 
data  for  the  school  year  ending  December  31,  1906.  The 
school  statistics  must,  therefore,  be  split  into  two  parts  with  a 
vacation  between  them.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  facts  owing 
to  this  his  method  of  school-bookkeeping.  Under  the  head  of 
“  General  items  is  this  statement,  which  is  the  nearest  sum¬ 
mary  that  is  found  in  the  Report:  “Total  number  of  pupils 
instructed  during  the  year,  males  103,336  and  females,  103,- 
832;  total  207,168.”  If  this  means  anything,  there  were 
207,168  different  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools  that  year. 

The  next  items  that  are  definitely  given  are  the  following: 
The  number  belonging  at  the  close  of  the  year,  December  31, 
1906,  170,582;  the  average  number  belonging  at  the  close  of 
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the  year,  167,072;  the  average  daily  attendance  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  144,682.  Deducting  from  these  numbers  the 
following,  which  represent  the  pupils  in  the  high,  normal  and 
trade  schools,  namely,  the  number  belonging  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  7,486,  the  average  number  belonging  7,135,  and 
6,727,  the  average  daily  attendance,  we  hav^e  163,096  for  the 
number  belonging  in  the  grades,  December  31,  1906;  159,937 
for  the  average  number  belonging,  and  137,955  for  the  average 
daily  attendance. 

Assuming  the  total  enrollment  as  207,168,  then  the  number 
belonging  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  82.3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  enrollment,  the  average  number  belonging  is  80.6  per 
cent.,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  70  per  cent.  These 
per  cents,  are  what  one  would  reasonably  expect  in  a  city  of 
the  magnitude  of  Philadelphia.  Here,  again,  it  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  that  Dr.  Cornman  used  as  his  constant  dividend 
141,112.  Furthermore,  President  Edmunds  in  his  annual  ad¬ 
dress  makes  this  significant  statement :  “  While  the  average 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  elementary  schools  in  1906 
was  152,841,  the  total  number  of  promotions  in  the  elementary 
schools  for  the  year  was  only  103,494.  Over  49,000  pupils, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  average  number  belonging,  are  repeat¬ 
ing  this  year  the  work  they  had  last  year.”  Broadly  speaking, 
there  must  have  been  somewhere  between  forty  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  pupils  in  the  grades  in  the  Philadelphia  schools,  enrolled 
between  September,  1905,  and  June,  1906,  of  which  there  is 
no  record  in  the  annual  report.  The  data  pertaining  to  the 
Pliiladelphia  schools  that  Dr.  Cornman  used  was  the  actual 
number  of  pupils  in  school  in  June  after  promotions  had  oc¬ 
curred,  ages  being  calculated  to  the  month  of  June.  The  only 
difference  between  this  method  and  the  one  followed  in  Boston, 
is  that  one  is  before  promotion  and  the  other  after  promotion. 

If  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  evening  high  schools  for 
men,  women,  trades,  and  elementary  schools  be  grouped,  the 
total  is  10,818,  and  if  7,496  be  added  to  this  number,  which  is 
the  number  belonging  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  the  normal, 
high,  and  trades  schools,  the  total  is  18,304  pupils.  Now  de¬ 
ducting  18,818  from  188,864  pupils,  the  total  enrollment  in 
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the  elementary  day  schools,  leaves  23,768  pupils  not  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  the  grades,  but  using  Dr.  Cornman’s  constant 
143,112  pupils,  leaves  43,752  pupils  unaccounted  for.  These 
unaccounted-for  pupils  were  either  on,  below,  or  above  the 
theoretical  age  limit,  and  had  they  been  dealt  with  as  a  factor, 
the  percentage  above  the  normal  age  given  for  the  Philadelphia 
schools  would  not  have  been  37.1  per  cent.,  but  a  per  cent, 
entirely  different  from  that.  Even  President  Edmunds’s  re¬ 
mark  that  49,cxx)  pupils  out  of  152,841,  the  average  number 
belonging,  were  not  promoted,  but  were  repeating  the  same 
work  of  last  year,  reenforces  that  which  I  have  already  pointed 
out. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

i 

In  New  York  City  the  total  number  of  pupils  taught  in  the 
elementary  day  schools  during  the  year  ending  July  31,' 
1906,  w’as  646,810  pupils,  the  average  register  was  529,811, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  485,812. 

Dr.  Cornman  in  his  table  of  New  York  City  took  500,076  as 
the  number  belonging  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  grades  and 
kindergartens,  and  on  this  number  he  based  all  his  estimates. 
He  took  from  tables  on  pages  48  and  51,  New  York  City 
Report,  all  types  of  schools  on  June  30,  1906,  and  used 
500,070  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  The  difference  between 
the  total  enrollment  in  the  elementary  day  schools  of  New 
York  City  and  Dr.  Cornman’s  number  is  146,740  pupils,  and 
the  difference  between  his  number  and  the  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance  is  14,258  pupils,  and  not  with  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  schools  on  June  30,  1906. 

In  the  schools  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  City, 
Dr.  Cornman  neglected  entirely  the  submerged  pupils — those 
that  had  been  enrolled  and  had  been  withdrawn  from  school, 
and  simply  used  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  when  the 
schools  closed  in  June.  Had  he  based  his  calculations  of  the 
Camden  and  Kansas  City  schools  on  the  same  fundamental 
fact,  his  investigation  would,  for  comparative  purposes,  have 
been  of  some  value.  He  dealt  with  nearly  the  same  kind  of 
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factors  in  the  three  large  school  systems,  and  he  applied  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  set  of  factors  to  Camden  and  Kansas  City. 
Either  he  did  not  understand  the  conditions,  or  he  misinter¬ 
preted  most  egregiously. 

It  is  very  generally  admitted  that  the  causes  that  operate 
to  diminish  attendance  are  very  nearly  the  same  in  all  large 
cities  in  the  same  section  of  the  country.  There  doubtless 
would  be  little  difference  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Newark,  Jersey  City,  NewYork  City,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
and  Pittsburg  in  regard  to  enrollment,  average  number  belong¬ 
ing,  and  average  daily  attendance.  Taking  another  group,  in¬ 
cluding  Chicago,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Denver,  and 
Kansas  City,  the  differences  will  not  be  so  very  striking  if  one 
applies  the  same  measuring  unit  to  all  these  cities. 

AS  TO  THE  RETARDATION  OF  PUPILS 

I  dissent  from  Dr.  Cornman’s  interpretation  of  “  Retarda¬ 
tion  of  pupils.”  The  only  correct  way  to  estimate  retardation, 
or  the  slow  movement  of  a  pupil,  is  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
him  to  do  a  year’s  work.  It  is  not  a  question  of  age  without 
respect  to  progress,  but  it  is  one  of  time  required  to  do  a 
given  amount  of  work  within  a  specified  time  without  regard 
to  age.  Suppose  two  boys  enter  college,  one  sixteen  years 
old  and  the  other  nineteen,  and  each  one  completes  the  four 
years’  work  on  time.  Now  would  any  one  claim  that  the 
older  one  was  retarded?  So,  if  a  child  begins  the  regular 
grade  work  at  eight  and  he  does  a  full  year’s  work  each  year 
till  he  completes  the  elementary  course,  that  child  is  not  re¬ 
tarded,  and  it  would  be  puerile  to  class  him  as  a  backward 
pupil.  The  only  clear  cases  of  retardation  are  those  in  which 
pupils  are  kept  longer  on  a  certain  unit  of  work  than  is  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  course  of  study.  Many  intelligent,  sensible  par¬ 
ents,  especially  in  the  middle  and  western  sections  of  the 
United  States  prefer  not  to  send  their  children  to  any  kind 
of  a  school  till  the  age  of  eight,  and  where  such  children  do 
enter  school  they  go  forward  rapidly  and  easily  in  their  studies, 
often  skipping  classes. 
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To  have  shown  clear  cases  of  retardation,  Dr.  Cornman 
should  not  only  have  investigated  in  the  schools  how  many 
pupils  had  been  more  than  a  year  in  each  grade,  but  where 
they  lost  time,  or  mired  in  the  work.  Such  an  investigation 
would  have  shown  something.  In  a  paper  that  I  read  at 
Cincinnati  before  the  Department  of  Superintendents,  I 
showed  then  that  in  each  grade  in  the  elementary  and  in  the 
high  schools  that  the  two  extreme  limits  of  the  ages  of  pupils 
in  any  one  year  had  a  breadth  of  several  years,  even  in  the 
high  schools,  and  that  I  had  found  a  wider  divergence  in  the 
ages  of  the  pupils  in  each  grade  of  the  elementary  schools. 

As  bearing  directly  on  enrollment  and  promotions  I  submit 
the  following  from  several  different  cities : 

CHICAGO 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  Chicago  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  June,  1906,  was  287,624,  the  average  daily  membership 
244,290,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  230,514.  Deducting 
from  each  of  these  numbers  the  enrollment,  average  number 
belonging,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  normal 
school,  the  high  schools,  the  deaf  and  dumb  school,'  the  school 
for  crippled  children,  the  schools  for  apprentices  and  the  paren¬ 
tal  school,  and  we  have  for  the  enrollment  in  the  elementary 
schools  272,311  pupils,  the  average  number  belonging  231,083, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  217,995. 

Taking  these  pupils  up  by  grades  beginning  with  the  kinder¬ 
garten  pupils,  the  total  enrollment  was  17,529,  and  the  average 
daily  membership  9,402,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
8,362.  Out  of  the  total  enrollment  7,121  were  promoted  to 
the  first  grade;  of  43,561  in  the  first  grade,  31,711  were  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  second  grade;  of  34,830  in  the  second  grade, 
29,362  were  promoted  to  the  third  grade;  of  32,814  in  the 
third  grade,  28,420  were  promoted  to  the  fourth  grade;  of 
30,005  in  the  fourth  grade,  26,231  were  promoted  to  the  fifth 
grade;  of  28,057  in  the  fifth  grade,  23,134  were  promoted  to 
the  sixth  grade;  of  22,541  in  the  sixth  grade,  18,933  were 
promoted  to  the  seventh  grade;  of  17,644  in  the  seventh  grade. 
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14,542  were  promoted  to  the  eighth  grade;  and  of  12,939 
the  eighth  grade,  11,644  were  promoted  to  the  ninth  grade. 

The  total  promotions  in  the  Chicago  elementary  schools  out 
of  a  total  enrollment  of  272,311  pupils  was  183,977;  is, 
88,334  pupils  were  in  school  irregularly,  perhaps  some  were 
slow,  and  so  on.  But  the  average  number  belonging  used  as  a 
basis  of  comparison,  the  per  cent,  of  promotion  is  remarkably 
high.  However,  I  would  not  be  justified  in  saying  that  these 
88,334  pupils  were  backward,  retarded,  or  defective.  The 
only  reasonable  thing  I  can  say  is  that  they  were  not  in  school. 
The  point  that  I  emphasize  in  connection  with  the  Chicago 
schools  is,  to  wit,  that  upwards  of  32  per  cent,  of  the  total 
enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  Chicago  schools  were  not  promoted 
for  various  reasons. 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

I  refer  to  the  Wilmington  schools  because  Superintendent 
Twitmeyer  has  worked  out  three  tables  in  his  Report  of  1906, 
showing  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  grade,  and  the 
ages  of  the  pupils.  In  the  first  primary  grade  1,487  pupils 
were  enrolled;  558  were  six  years  old;  559  seven;  243  eight; 
72  nine;  24  ten;  17  eleven;  9  twelve;  4  thirteen,  and  i  sixteen. 

1  suppose  all  over  six  years  old  were  counted  as  six,  and  so  on. 
Passing  to  the  second  grade,  24  pupils  were  six,  305  seven,  471 
eight,  225  nine,  97  ten,  44  eleven,  20  twelve,  1 1  thirteen,  and 
5  fourteen.  In  the  third  grade,  7  were  seven,  259  eight,  418 
nine,  257  ten,  12 1  eleven,  67  twelve,  27  thirteen,  and  six  were 
fourteen.  In  the  fourth  grade  2  were  seven,  36  were  eight, 
260  were  nine,  409  were  ten,  285  were  eleven,  137  were  twelve, 
98  were  thirteen,  30  were  fourteen,  6  were  fifteen;  and  5  were 
sixteen.  In  the  fifth  grade  i  was  eight,  23  were  nine,  196 
were  ten,  323  were  eleven,  267  were  twelve,  141  were  thir¬ 
teen,  55  were  fourteen,  16  were  fifteen,  12  were  sixteen,  and 

2  were  seventeen.  In  the  sixth  grade  25  were  ten,  159  were 
eleven,  346  twelve,  269  thirteen,  144  were  fourteen,  72  were 
fifteen,  14  were  sixteen,  4  were  seventeen,  and  i  was  eighteen. 
In  the  seventh  grade  i  was  ten,  9  were  eleven,  114  were 
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twelve,  266  were  thirteen,  234  were  fourteen,  123  were  fifteen, 
28  were  sixteen,  8  were  seventeen,  and  i  was  eighteen.  In  the 
eighth  grade  26  were  twelve,  14 1  were  thirteen,  224  were  four¬ 
teen,  179  were  fifteen,  54  were  sixteen,  10  were  seventeen,  and 
I  was  nineteen. 

This  table  shows  the  difference  of  the  ages  of  the  pupils  in 
years  in  each  grade,  but  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  children  cluster 
about  the  theoretical  age.  This  table,  I  believe,  is  typical  of 
all  the  school  systems  of  this  country.  But  I  do  not  think 
this  is  an  invariable  index  of  retardation. 

CINCINNATI 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  for  the  year 
ending  August,  1907,  contains  a  table  showing  the  number 
of  pupils  at  each  age  in  each  grade  in  June,  1907.  In  this 
table  Superintendent  Dyer  shows  the  spread  of  the  ages  of 
the  pupils  in  each  grade  from  the  first  thru  the  twelfth. 
These  variations  are  not  particularly  different  from  those  of 
other  cities.  But  there  is  also  a  supplemental  table  which  is 
in  advance  of  any  other  table  that  I  have  ever  examined.  It 
shows  how  many  pupils  in  each  grade  are  two  years  ahead,  one 
year,  normal  age  (theoretical),  one  year  behind,  two  years 
behind,  four  years,  five,  six,  and  seven  years.  This  latter  is 
a  classification  according  to  age  and  grade  and  it  is  a  real 
retardation  table.  The  Report  also  shows  the  number  of  pupils 
that  had  been  withdrawn  from  school  during  the  year. 

PROVIDENCE 

/ 

The  schools  of  Providence  rank  high,  and  I  cite  some  facts 
from  the  Report  of  1906  for  a  special  purpose.  The  total 
enrollment  in  the  elementary  schools  was  28,114,  the  average 
number  belonging  22,884,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
20,815.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  18,283  were  promoted 
and  2,529  were  not  promoted.  Here  were  7,305  pupils  that 
do  not  appear,  except  1,059  kindergarten  pupils,  which  leaves 
6,244  children  unaccounted  for. 
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NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

The  schools  of  Newark  may  be  taken  as  a  good  type  of  city 
schools  of  300,000  inhabitants,  and  as  not  differing  in  any  very 
important  respects  from  other  eastern  and  western  cities  of  the 
same  size.  In  the  day  schools  for  the  year  1906,  the  total 
enrollment,  excluding  the  kindergarten  and  industrial  schools, 
numbered  48,947,  the  average  number  belonging  39,651,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  36,862.  There  were  enrolled  in 
the  high  schools  1,596  pupils,  the  average  number  belonging 
1,493,  the  average  daily  attendance  1,406.  The  differences 
here  between  the  total  enrollment  and  the  average  number  be¬ 
longing  and  the  average  daily  attendance  are  9,296  and  12,085 
pupils  respectively. 


JERSEY  CITY 

By  reference  to  the  Jersey  City  Report  for  the  year  1905-6. 
the  total  enrollment  in  the  day  schools  is  36,366,  the  average 
number  belonging  is  27,368,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
is  25,904,  tallying  very  closely  with  other  city  schools  in 
general. 


FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 

I  select  Fort  W'ayne  because  it  is  a  fair  type  of  many  of  the 
school  systems  in  this  country.  For  the  year  ending  June, 
1907,  there  were  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  6,616  pupils,  the 
average  number  belonging  5,568,  and  the  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  5,220.  There  were  enrolled  in  the  high  school  and  the 
normal  school  699  pupils,  the  average  number  belonging  563, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  532. 

In  the  first  grade  of  the  elementary  schools  were  enrolled 
944  pupils.  Between  five  and  six,  81;  between  six  and  seven, 
604;  between  seven  and  eight,  180;  between  eight  and  nine, 
48;  between  nine  and  ten,  23;  between  ten  and  eleven,  6.  In 
the  second  grade  between  six  and  seven,  108;  between  seven 
and  eight,  320;  between  eight  and  nine,  195;  between  nine  and 
ten,  65;  between  ten  and  eleven,  25;  between  eleven  and 
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twelve,  12;  and  three  boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen.  In  the 
third  grade  between  seven  and  eight,  71;  between  eight  and 
nine,  314;  between  nine  and  ten,  218;  between  ten  and  eleven, 
1 13;  between  eleven  and  twelve,  43;  between  twelve  and  thir¬ 
teen,  20;  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  4;  and  two  boys  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen.  In  the  fourth  grade  between  eight  and 
nine,  59;  between  nine  and  ten,  265;  between  ten  and  eleven, 
202;  between  eleven  and  twelve,  134;  between  twelve  and 
thirteen,  59;  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  23;  between  four¬ 
teen  and  fifteen,  12;  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  3;  and  one 
boy  between  eighteen  and  nineteen.  In  the  fifth  grade  between 
eight  and  nine,  one  girl,  between  nine  and  ten,  46;  between  ten 
and  eleven,  233;  between  eleven  and  twelve,  186;  between 
twelve  and  thirteen,  iii;  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  76; 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  32;  between  fifteen  and  sixteen, 
8;  and  one  boy  seventeen.  In  the  sixth  grade  between  ten  and 
eleven,  66;  between  eleven  and  twelve,  217;  between  twelve 
and  thirteen,  127;  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  65;  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen,  13;  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  4.  In  the 
seventh  grade  between  ten  and  eleven,  3;  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  49;  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  146;  between  thir¬ 
teen  and  fourteen,  154;  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  115; 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  301;  between  sixteen  and  seven¬ 
teen,  5.  In  the  eighth  grade  between  eleven  and  twelve,  3; 
between  twelve  and  thirteen,  34;  between  thirteen  and  four¬ 
teen,  148;  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  172;  between  fifteen 
and  sixteen,  88;  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  24;  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen,  i. 

These  ages  were  taken  and  recorded  when  the  pupils  entered 
school,  which  is  the  common  practise,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
country  generally.  In  the  first  grade  the  limits  are  from 
five  to  eleven,  in  the  second  grade  from  six  to  twelve,  in 
the  third  from  seven  to  fourteen,  in  the  fourth  from  eight  to 
fifteen,  in  the  fifth  from  nine  to  sixteen,  in  the  sixth  from 
ten  to  seventeen,  in  the  seventh  from  ten  to  sixteen,  in  the 
eighth  from  twelve  to  seventeen. 
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ST.  LOUIS 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  day  schools  of  St. 
Louis  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  was  87,074.  De¬ 
ducting  from  this  number  4,587  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high 
schools  and  teachers’  college,  it  leaves  82,487  as  the  number 
enrolled  in  the  grades,  including  the  kindergarten. 

A  carefully  prepared  table  shows  that  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  64,045  pupils  were  in  the  schools,  distributed  as 
follows:  Kindergarten,  7,052;  first  grade,  9,080;  second  grade, 
9,935;  third  grade,  9,131;  fourth  grade,  9,697;  fifth  grade, 
7,018;  sixth  grade,  4,937;  seventh  grade,  4,212;  eighth  grade, 

2,983. 

The  St.  Louis  Report  gives  a  table  of  the  ages  of  the 
pupils,  but  no  table  showing  the  variation  of  the  ages  of  the 
pupils  in  any  grade. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

The  Columbus  Report  for  1907  is  very  suggestive  along  the 
two  lines  under  consideration.  The  total  enrollment  is  21,675, 
the  average  number  belonging  19,026,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  18,035.  The  total  number  remaining  in  the  schools 
at  the  close  of  the  year  was  19,451.  There  were  2,224  pupils 
withdrawn  during  the  year,  15,077  promoted,  and  3,038  that 
failed  to  be  promoted.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  are  given 
when  they  entered  the  classes. 

In  the  first  grade  there  were  3,702  pupils  between  six  and 
seven,  1*065  between  seven  and  eight,  444  between  eight  and 
nine,  147  between  nine  and  ten,  66  between  ten  and  eleven, 
26  between  eleven  and  twelve,  14  between  twelve  and  thirteen, 
and  6  between  thirteen  and  fifteen.  In  the  second  grade  45 
between  six  and  seven,  772  between  seven  and  eight,  843  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine,  552  between  nine  and  ten,  196  between 
ten  and  eleven,  84  between  eleven  and  twelve,  32  between 
twelve  and  thirteen,  17  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  and  6 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen.  In  the  third  grade  53  between 
seven  and  eight,  828  between  eight  and  nine,  686  between  nine 
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and  ten,  638  between  ten  and  eleven,  451  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  153  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  68  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen,  22  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  and  7  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen.  In  the  fourth  grade  84  between  eight 
and  nine,  600  between  nine  and  ten,  940  between  ten  and 
eleven,  652  between  eleven  and  twelve,  375  between  twelve 
and  thirteen,  201  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  116  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen,  12  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  and 
5  between  sixteen  and  seventeen.  In  the  fifth  grade  2  between 
eight  and  nine,  71  between  nine  and  ten,  453  between  ten  and 
eleven,  720  between  eleven  and  twelve,  598  between  twelve 
and  thirteen,  371  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  204  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen,  61  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  6  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen,  and  one  above  seventeen.  In  the  sixth 
grade  48  between  ten  and  eleven,  345  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  591  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  509  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen,  305  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  82  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen,  19  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  and  one 
seventeen.  In  the  seventh  grade  one  between  nine  and  ten, 
and  one  between  ten  and  eleven,  52  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  376  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  536  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen,  355  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  168  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen,  51  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  and  5 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen.  In  the  eighth  grade  3  be¬ 
tween  eleven  and  twelve,  77  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  327 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  433  between  fourteen  and  fif¬ 
teen,  262  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  75  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen,  and  10  between  seventeen  and  eighteen. 

NEWTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  wealthy  school  districts  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  have  included  it  for  this  purpose.  The 
Superintendent’s  Report  for  1906  contains  some  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  and  I  regret  that  it  is  not  more  explicit  on  certain 
points;  but  enough,  however,  is  given  to  indicate  the  educa¬ 
tional  trend  in  that  city.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  was  6,859,  including  732  kindergarten  pupils,  the  aver- 
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age  number  belonging  was  6,012,  and  the  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance  was  5,520.  There  is  one  table  that  gives  the  ages  of 
the  pupils  in  years  for  May  i,  1906,  but  it  does  not  show 
how  these  pupils  are  scattered  in  the  grades:  299  pupils  are 
under  five,  530  between  six  and  seven,  492  between  seven  and 
eight,  538  between  eight  and  nine,  532  between  nine  and  ten, 
553  between  ten  and  eleven,  487  between  eleven  and  twelve, 
518  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  500  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen,  459  between  fourteen  and  fifteen.  There  are  232 
elementary  pupils  over  fifteen,  and  no  pupils  in  the  high  school 
under  fifteen  years  old,  altho  there  are  803  in  that  school. 

SOMERVILLE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Report  of  1906  shows  that  14,802  pupils  were  enrolled, 
the  average  number  belonging  was  11,909,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  11,166.  The  total  enrollment  in  the 
high  schools  was  1,584,  in  the  elementary  schools  10,710, 
and  in  the  kindergarten  194. 

There  is  one  remarkable  table  in  this  report  which  shows 
that  77.6  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  were 
unconditionally  promoted,  10.2  per  cent,  were  left  behind, 
and  1 1.4  per  cent  were  dropt  back  after  a  three  months’ 
trial. 

THE  SUBMERGED  PUPILS 

Each  school  report  examined  shows  a  marked  difference 
between  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  city  system, 
whether  it  be  a  large  system  or  a  small  system,  the  average 
number  of  pupils  belonging,  and  the  average  daily  attendance. 
A  few  cities  report  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  the  end 
of  each  year.  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  report  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  school  the  whole  number  of  days,  and  de¬ 
creasing  to  those  who  attended  less  than  twenty  days.  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  gives  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  and  this  I  regard  as  a  valuable  item. 

Here  are  some  significant  results  that  are  interesting: 
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Total 

Av.  number 

Av.  daily 

enrollment 

belonging 

attendance 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  36,366 

27,368 

25.704 

Difference  in  per  cents. 

25  per  cent. 

28  per  cent. 

Newton,  Mass.  6,859 

6,012 

5.520 

Difference  in  per  cents. 

12  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  82,487 

64.045 

Difference  in  per  cents. 

22  per  cent. 

Newark,  N.  J.  48,947 

39.651 

36,862 

Difference  in  per  cents. 

19  per  cent. 

24  per  cent. 

Providence,  R.  I.  28,114 

22,884 

20,815 

Difference  in  per  cents. 

18  per  cent. 

26  per  cent. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  6,616 

5.553 

5,220 

Difference  in  per  cents. 

17  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  22,210 

16,421 

15.238 

Difference  in  per  cents. 

26  per  cent. 

31  per  cent. 

Somerville,  Mass.  14,802 

1 1,909 

1 1,166 

Difference  in  percents. 

29  per  cent. 

24  per  cent. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  28,564 

22,720 

21,241 

‘  Difference  in  per  cents. 

20  per  cent. 

26  per  cent. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  188,864 

159.937 

137.955 

Difference  in  per  cents. 

15.4  per  cent. 

26  per  cent. 

Boston,  Mass,  97,000 

85.569 

77.439 

Difference  in  per  cents. 

12.3  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.  646,810 

529,81 1 

485,812 

Difference  in  per  cents. 

18  per  cent. 

24.9  per  cent. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ELEMENTARY  PUPILS  IN  THE  GRADES  BY  AGES 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

First  grade,  under  six,  2,353;  six  to  seven,  29,749;  seven  to 
eight,  17,734;  eight  to  nine,  5,643;  nine  to  ten,  1,536;  ten  to 
eleven,  546;  eleven  to  twelve,  182;  twelve  to  thirteen,  91; 
over  thirteen,  58;  total  57,893. 

Second  grade,  under  six,  93;  six  to  seven,  6,827;  seven  to 
eight,  30,294;  eight  to  nine,  25,458;  nine  to  ten,  12,105 ;  ten  to 
eleven,  4,447;  eleven  to  twelve,  1,616;  twelve  to  thirteen,  604; 
thirteen  to  fourteen,  240;  over  fourteen,  96;  total,  81,780. 

Third  grade,  under  seven,  221;  seven  to  eight,  5,412;  eight 
to  oine,  24,130;  nine  to  ten,  25,698;  ten  to  eleven,  14,945; 
eleven  to  twelve,  6,367;  twelve  to  thirteen,  2,732;  thirteen  to 
fourteen,  1,183;  fourteen  to  fifteen,  318;  over  fifteen,  108; 
total,  81,114. 
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Fourth  grade,  under  eight,  349;  eight  to  nine,  5,659;  nine  to 
ten,  20,366;  ten  to  eleven,  22,319;  eleven  to  twelve,  15,219; 
twelve  to  thirteen,  8,519;  thirteen  to  fourteen,  3,808;  fourteen 
to  fifteen,  1,288;  fifteen  to  sixteen,  261;  over  sixteen,  36; 
total,  77,822. 

Fifth  grade,  under  nine,  463;  nine  to  ten,  6,011;  ten  to 
eleven,  17,208;  eleven  to  twelve,  19,362;  twelve  to  thirteen, 
15,165;  thirteen  to  fourteen,  9,085;  fourteen  to  fifteen,  3,794; 
fifteen  to  sixteen,  944;  sixteen  to  seventeen,  93;  over  seventeen, 
3;  total,  72,128. 

Sixth  grade,  under  nine,  14;  nine  to  ten,  533;  ten  to  eleven, 
5,378;  eleven  to  twelve,  13,830;  twelve  to  thirteen,  16,530; 
thirteen  to  fourteen,  12,722;  fourteen  to  fifteen,  6,293;  fifteen 
to  sixteen,  1,585;  sixteen  to  seventeen,  242;  over  seventeen, 
20;  total,  57,147- 

Seventh  grade,  under  eleven,  626;  eleven  to  twelve,  4,733; 
twelve  to  thirteen,  11,748;  thirteen  to  fourteen,  13,543;  four- 
ten  to  fifteen,  8,842;  fifteen  to  sixteen,  3,093;  sixteen  to  seven¬ 
teen,  602;  seventeen  to  eighteen,  65;  over  eighteen,  8;  total, 
43,260. 

,  Eighth  grade,  under  eleven,  24;  eleven  to  twelve,  61 1; 

twelve  to  thirteen,  4,279;  thirteen  to  fourteen,  9,201;  fourteen 
to  fifteen,  8,820;  fifteen  to  sixteen,  4,596;  sixteen  to  seventeen, 
1,173;  seventeen  to  eighteen,  205;  eighteen  to  nineteen,  20; 

j  ov^er  nineteen,  3;  total,  28,932. 

I  These  are  the  numbers  in  the  grades  that  Dr.  Cornman 

used.  The  percentages  of  these  numbers  are  as  follows; 


1st  grade  has  11.5  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 


2d 

a 

16.3 

44 

<< 

16.2 

“ 

4th 

<1 

15-5 

“ 

5th 

ti 

14.4 

44 

6th 

11.4 

“ 

7th 

<4 

8.7 

<< 

8th 

4< 

5-7 

“ 

In  the  above  estimate  500,076  pupils  are  enumerated  out  of 
a  total  enrollment  of  646,810,  i.e.,  146,734  are  “  submerged.” 
They  represent  only  77.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment  in 
the  elementary  day  schools  of  New  York  City. 
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The  following  table  shows  what  per  cent,  of  each  grade  is 
of  the  total  enrollment  of  all  the  day  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  as  given  in  Dr.  Cornman’s 
estimate. 

8th  grade  28,932  4.5  per  cent.  3d  grade  81,114  12.6  per  cent,  (nearly) 

7th  “  43,260  6.7  “  2d  “  81,780  12.6  “ 

6th  “  57,147  8.8  “  1st  “  57,893  8.9 

5th  “  72,128  11.1  “  “Submerged”  146,734  22.8  “ 

4th  “  77,822  12.  “ 


CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 

For  1906,  not  excluding  the  kindergarten  pupils,  Camden 
had  in  the  grades  12,506  pupils  distributed  as  follows: 


1st  grade 

3.717 

29.7  per  cent. 

5th  grade 

1,301 

10.4  per  cent. 

2d  “ 

2,1 19 

16.7  “ 

6th  “ 

863 

6.9  “ 

3d  “ 

2,146 

16.7  “ 

7th 

449 

3.6 

4th  “ 

1,858 

14.8  “ 

8th  “ 

269 

2.  " 

This  includes  all  the  pupils  in  the  grades  in  the  Camden 
schools. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
Total  enrollment  in  the  1st  grade  7,850  27.4  per  cent. 


44 

“  2d  “ 

4,286 

14.5 

4  4 

“  3d 

4.243 

14.5 

44 

“  4th  “ 

4.136 

14.5 

44 

“  5th  “ 

3.295 

11.5 

44 

“  6th  " 

2,650 

9-3 

44 

“  7th  “ 

2,103 

7-3 

(nearly) 


The  first  grade  includes  1,375  kindergarten  pupils. 

AGES  OF  ALL  THE  KANSAS  CITY  CHILDREN  IN  THE  GRADES  FOR 

THE  YEAR  I906 

First  grade:  six  to  seven,  3,432;  seven  to  eight,  2,278;  eight 
to  nine,  1,182;  nine  to  ten,  477;  ten  to  eleven,  256;  eleven  to 
twelve,  89;  twelve  to  thirteen,  77;  thirteen  to  fourteen,  39; 
over  fourteen,  22;  total,  7,850. 

Second  grade:  six  to  seven,  70;  seven  to  eight,  784;  eight 
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to  nine,  1,298;  nine  to  ten,  1,029;  to  eleven,  572;  eleven 
to  twelve,  250;  twelve  to  thirteen,  148;  thirteen  to  fourteen, 
86;  fourteen  to  fifteen,  29;  over  fifteen,  10;  total,  4,286. 

Third  grade:  seven  to  eight,  46;  eight  to  nine,  572;  nine  to 
ten,  1,226;  ten  to  eleven,  i,ioi;  eleven  to  twelve,  588;  twelve 
t  to  thirteen,  894;  thirteen  to  fourteen,  208;  fourteen  to  fifteen, 

'  81;  fifteen  to  sixteen,  21;  over  sixteen,  6;  total,  4,243. 

Fourth  grade:  seven  to  eight,  i;  eight  to  nine,  42;  nine  to 
I  ten,  453;  ten  to  eleven,  1,048;  eleven  to  twelve,  1,073;  twelve 

;  to  thirteen,  747;  thirteen  to  fourteen,  455;  fourteen  to  fifteen, 

I  232;  fifteen  to  sixteen,  64;  sixteen  to  seventeen,  14;  over 

'  seventeen,  7;  total,  4,136. 

\  Fifth  grade:  nine  to  ten,  44;  ten  to  eleven,  349;  eleven  to 

twelve,  832;  twelve  to  thirteen,  888;  thirteen  to  fourteen,  636; 
fourteen  to  fifteen,  339;  fifteen  to  sixteen,  170;  sixteen  to 
!  seventeen,  30 ;  seventeen  to  eighteen,  6 ;  over  eighteen,  i ;  total, 

i  3,295- 

’  Sixth  grade :  ten  to  eleven,  37;  eleven  to  twelve,  297;  twelve 

to  thirteen,  675;  thirteen  to  fourteen,  778;  fourteen  to  fifteen, 
555;  fifteen  to  sixteen,  220;  sixteen  to  seventeen,  66;  seventeen 
to  eighteen,  17;  over  eighteen,  5;  total,  2,650. 

Seventh  grade :  ten  to  eleven,  2;  eleven  to  twelve,  24;  twelve 
to  thirteen,  239;  thirteen  to  fourteen,  610;  fourteen  to  fifteen, 
620;  fifteen  to  sixteen,  413;  sixteen  to  seventeen,  138;  seven¬ 
teen  to  eighteen,  33;  eighteen  to  nineteen,  12;  over  nineteen, 
^  2;  total,  2,103. 

CHICAGO,  1906 

In  the  Chicago  elementary  schools  the  average  membership 

■  was  used  in  compiling  the  following  table,  because  the  total 

i  enrollment  by  grades  is  not  in  the  report.  The  enrollment  by 

■  membership  in  the  grades  was  254,782  after  deducting  all 

not  in  the  grades,  thus  leaving  221,895  l^e  average  member- 

,  ship,  which  was  used.  The  results  are : 


1st  grade 

19.5  per  cent. 

5th  grade  12.6  per  cent. 

2d  “ 

15.4 

6th  “ 

10. 

3d  “ 

14.8 

7th  “ 

7.9  " 

4th  “ 

135 

8th  “ 

5-4  “ 

I 
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The  data  is  taken  June,  1907,  and  represents  the  schools  at 
the  close  of  the  year : 


1st  grade 

20.7  per  cent. 

5th  grade 

1 1.7  per  cent. 

2d  “ 

16.2 

6th  “ 

9.6  “ 

3d 

15.9 

7th  “ 

7. 

4th 

14.2  “ 

8th  “ 

5.1 

PROMOTIONS  IN  THE  GRADES 

There  is  considerable  confusion  in  the  way  the  word  “  pro¬ 
motion  ”  is  used  in  school  reports.  It  is  not  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  From  what  I  infer, 
in  the  City  of  New  York  “  promotion  ”  signifies  a  half-year’s 
work,  and  this  may  be  the  popular  meaning.  If  a  pupil  does 
a  half-year’s  work  and  he  goes  on  in  his  studies,  he  is  said 
to  be  promoted.  In  this  way  he  may  be  promoted  twice  in 
one  year  when  he  has  done  only  one  year’s  work.  To  say  that 
a  pupil  does  a  third  of  a  year’s  work,  or  a  half  of  a  year’s 
work  during  an  entire  year  is  not  to  make  much  headway. 
Promotion  in  the  elementary  schools  in  this  section  of  the 
country  usually  means  a  year’s  work — and  the  per  cent,  of 
promotions  is  reckoned  on  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year — 
not  the  average  number  belonging,  or  the  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance.  A  better  way  to  keep  records  of  scholarship  would  be  to 
say  how  many  completed  a  year’s  work,  a  half-year’s  work,  a 
third  of  a  year’s  work,  or  a  fourth  of  a  year’s  work. 

Many  schools  are  not  graded  on  the  rigid  plan  of  A  and  B 
classes  in  each  grade,  but  with  C,  B,  and  A  classes  in  each 
grade,  except  the  last  year  classes  before  going  to  high  schools, 
when  they  are  designated  as  B  and  A. 

NO  UNIFORM  SCHOOL  STATISTICS 

Several  years  ago  I  read  a  paper  before  the  Council.  I 
called  attention  to  defective  methods  in  vogue  in  collecting 
reliable  school  data,  and  my  review  of  Dr.  Cornman’s  tables, 
I  think,  is  the  best  argument  why  some  system  should  be 
formulated  so  that  comparisons  can  be  instituted  and  carried 
forward  understandingly.  For  instance,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
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City  reports  always  show  how  many  pupils  attended  school 
every  day,  how  many  attended  180  days  and  less  than  200  days, 
how  many  attended  160  days  and  less  than  180  days,  and 
so  on  down  to  less  than  20  days.  This  enables  one  to  account 
for  those  who  drop  out  of  school. 

REMAINING  IN  A  GRADE  MORE  THAN  200  DAYS 

This  I  regard  as  a  very  important  table,  and  yet,  so  far  as 
I  have  examined  city  reports.  Superintendent  Dyer  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  myself  are  the  only  ones  who  make  up  a  table  of 
this  kind.  I  have  in  another  place  referred  to  Superintendent 
Dyer’s  report  in  this  connection. 

The  Kansas  City  Report  for  1906  shows  the  following: 

Remaining  in  ist  grade  more  than  200  days  1,209 


2d 

(1  < 

4  44 

614 

3^1 

4 «  t 

4  44 

792 

4th 

44  4 

4  44 

863 

5th 

44  4 

4  44 

599 

6th 

44  4 

4  44 

661 

7th 

44  4 

4  44 

336 

This  table  shows  that  the  number  of  pupils  retarded,  or  who 
had  been  overtime  in  their  grades  was  4,974,  of  which  one- 
fourth  belonged  to  the  first  grade,  and  not  nearly  half  the 
entire  grade  enrollment  as  counted  by  Dr.  Cornman. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  present  in  a  condensed  form  the  results 
of  my  review  of  Dr.  Cornman’s  clinical  article: 


New  York  City 

Total 

enrollment 

646,810 

Dr.  Cornman’s 
number 

500,076 

Philadelphia 

188,864 

I43.tt2 

Boston 

97,000 

71.377 

Kansas  City 

28,564 

28,564 

Camden 

12,506 

12,800 

Instead  of  using  500,076  for  New  York  City,  142,112  for 
Philadelphia,  and  71,377  for  Boston,  he  should  have  used 
646,810  for  New  York  City,  188,864  for  Philadelphia,  and 
about  97,000  for  Boston,  or  have  used  the  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance  during  the  year  for  each  of  the  five  cities. 

James  M.  Greenwood 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE 
IN  GERMANY^ 


It  is  my  purpose  in  the  following  article  to  present  a  surv^ey 
of  German  educational  literature  of  the  last  year  or  two.  If 
one  were  asked  to  name  the  ten  or  twelve  most  important  and 
most  influential  publications  of  this  period,  it  would  be  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  give  a  decisive  answer.  I  have  put  the 
question  to  several  leading  educators  without  being  able  to 
elicit  a  satisfactory  response,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
agreed  that  scarcely  a  single  really  epoch-making  work  has  ap¬ 
peared.  The  editor  of  one  of  the  educational  magazines,  to 
be  mentioned  later,  inquired  in  a  recent  issue  whether  any 
reader  “  could  mention  five  educational  works  published  in 
1907 — in  addition  to  the  writings  of  Foerster — which  would, 
in  his  opinion,  be  of  value  three  years  hence.”  The  editor 
himself  confest  his  inability  to  cite  even  three. 

The  actual  condition,  however,  is  not  serious  enough  to 
warrant  such  sweeping  statements.  Another  critic  might  as¬ 
sign  the  leading  place  to  the  book  of  Meumann,  mentioned 
below,  and  besides  there  are  a  number  of  new  publications  by 
experienced  authors  like  Bernheim,  Hofler,  Miinch,  Natorp, 
and  Stern.  Finally,  a  number  of  compilations  have  recently  ap¬ 
peared  which  will  be  valuable  for  reference  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  moreover  several  noteworthy  contributions  in  our 
periodicals  compensate  for  the  dearth  of  excellent  material  in 
book  form. 

A  similar  difficulty  is  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  point 
out  any  distinguishing  or  characteristic  feature  of  recent  liter¬ 
ary  activity  in  the  educational  field.  Nevertheless,  I  clearly 

’  Translated  from  the  author’s  manuscript  by  Professor  Rudolf  Tombo, 
Jr.,  Columbia  University. 
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recognize  for  my  own  part  at  least  one  well-defined  tendency, 
namely  an  extension  of  educational  interests  in  investigation 
and  practise.  In  theory  as  well  as  in  practise  new  fields  and 
standpoints  have  been  acquired  or  at  least  confirmed  scientific¬ 
ally,  which  previously  had  only  a  remote  connection  with  edu¬ 
cation  or  none  at  all. 

The  literature  under  discussion  may  be  divided  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  usual  custom  into  three  groups.  In  the  first 
place  we  have  the  purely  theoretical  publications,  which  deal 
on  one  hand  with  the  philosophical  and  psychological  principles 
of  scientific  education,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  an  extension 
of  the  latter  to  such  stages  of  the  educational  system  as  were 
previously  treated  only  by  what  we  might  term  the  naturalistic 
method.  In  the  second  category  we  have  the  historical  pub¬ 
lications  and  compilations,  and  in  the  third  the  directly  prac¬ 
tical  literature.  The  latter  deals  on  one  hand  with  new  edu¬ 
cational  methods  in  our  schools,  and  on  the  other  with  new 
subjects  of  study  or  at  least  with  a  new  conception  of  the 
treatment  of  old  subjects. 

I 

In  Germany  the  interest  in  methods,  school  administration, 
etc.,  has  for  some  time  eclipsed  the  interest  in  the  principles 
of  education.  Since  the  days  of  our  pedagogical  classics,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Herbart,  and  Ziller,  the  main  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  form  rather  than  upon  the  content  or  more  accurately  the 
educational  possessions,  and  the  psychological  element  par¬ 
ticularly,  as  the  realm  of  facts,  has  been  allowed  to  overshadow 
the  teleological,  the  realm  of  designs.  The  condition  is  quite 
similar  to  what  we  encounter  in  painting,  where  the  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  pictorial,  while  that  which  is  to  find  expres¬ 
sion  thru  the  pictorial  is  neglected.  Reactions  against  this  at¬ 
titude  have  arisen  recently  in  the  arts  as  well  as  in  pedagogy. 

These  reactions  are  directed  for  the  most  part  against  the 
school  of  Herbart  and  Ziller,  which  still  has  a  host  of  sup¬ 
porters.  The  progress  of  the  latter  movement  is  reflected  in  a 
series  of  valuable  contributions,  and  ihtJahrhuch  des  Vereins 
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jur  ivisscnschaftliche  Pddagogik  (Dresden,  Bleyl  &  Kaem- 
merer),  now  in  its  fortieth  volume,  illustrates  graphically 
the  present  strength  of  this  school.  A  thoro  considera¬ 
tion  of  general  principles  and  special  problems  is  not  lacking, 
and  moreover  the  feeling  exists  that  pedagogy  should  not 
merely  surrender  to  facts  but  should  pursue  ideal  aims  by 
invading  the  territory  of  reality,  yet  strange  to  say  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  so-called  “  extensive  interest  ”  are,  more  so 
than  those  of  any  other  school,  deficient  in  an  extensive  in¬ 
terest  in  the  appreciation  of  that  which  lies  outside  of  their 
own  particular  sphere.  This  finds  an  outward  expression  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  limitation  of  the  auxiliary  sciences  of  education 
to  psychology  and  ethics.  The  point  is  likewise  illustrated  in 
the  sub-title  of  Paul  Barth’s  Die  Eletnente  der  Ersiehungs-  und 
Unterrichtslehre.  Auf  Grund  der  Psychologie  der  Gegen- 
zvart  dargestellt  (Leipzig,  1906,  I.  A.  Barth),  a  book  that  is 
of  conspicuous  value  for  the  psychological  didactics  of  our  day 
and  generation. 

The  consciousness  is  growing  more  and  more,  however,  that 
the  claims  of  logic  deserve  consideration  as  well  as  those  of 
psychology.  This  revised  attitude  first  affected  philosophy  it¬ 
self,  but  later  pedagogy,  too,  fell  under  its  influence.  The 
supporters  of  Herbart  and  Ziller  regard  every  course  of  action 
that  is  not  in  accord  with  the  psychological  facts  of  the  pupil’s 
nature  as  antiquated;  their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  wish 
to  bring  the  inherent  values  of  the  teaching-content  into  their 
own.  This  conflict  reaches  a  special  climax  in  the  controversy 
over  the  Formalstufen  so  closely  guarded  by  the  former  party, 
in  accordance  with  which  every  “  unit  of  instruction  ”  must 
advance  with  fixt  strides.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  many 
educators  believe  in  disregarding  such  general  indications  al¬ 
together,  there  is  now  a  demand  for  building  these  steps  not 
in  accordance  with  the  actual  experiences  of  genetic  psy¬ 
chology,  but  rather  in  agreement  with  the  necessary  aims  of 
instruction.  This  attitude  in  favor  of  an  objective-scientific 
instead  of  a  mere  subjective-psychological  method  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  represented  especially  by  O.  Messmer  in  his  Kritik  der 
Lehre  von  der  Unterriehtsmethode  and  his  Grundlinien  sur 
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Lehre  von  der  Unterrichtsmethode  (Leipzig,  1905);  it  is  rep¬ 
resented  also  in  some  of  the  published  work  of  E.  V.  Sallwiirk, 
whose  latest  publication  is  Principien  und  Methoden  der  Er~ 
zichnng  (Leipzig,  1906,  Diirr). 

The  keenest  and  unquestionably  the  most  successful  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  old  school  is  Paul  Natorp,  who  has  founded  a  new 
system  of  education.  His  fundamental  Sosialpddagogik 
(Stuttgart,  1898,  second  edition,  1904)  has  been  followed  by  a 
series  of  separate  articles,  etc.,  from  his  pen,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  have  recently  appeared  in  book-form  under 
the  title  of  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  stir  Sosialpddagogik' 
(Stuttgart,  1907,  Frommann).  Of  the  nine  articles  included 
in  the  volume  special  significance  attaches  to  the  one  on  “  Her- 
bart,  Pestalozzi  and  the  present  problems  of  the  theory  of  edu¬ 
cation  ”  (lectures  of  the  year  1897-1898),  which  has  quite  re¬ 
cently  been  supplemented  by  two  entirely  new  essays,  namely, 
“  Pestalozzi’s  principles  of  intuition  ”  and  “  New  investiga¬ 
tions  of  Herbart’s  foundation  for  the  theory  of  education.” 
The  periodical  that  defends  this  new  movement  most  energetic¬ 
ally,  Die  Deutsche  Schiile  (Vol.  12,  Leipzig  ,1908),  contained 
an  additional  article  by  Natorp  in  1907,  entitled  “  The  dispute 
over  the  meaning  of  social  education.”  The  theme  of  the 
latter  is  the  relationship  between  education  and  the  com¬ 
munity,  its  essence  being  exprest  in  the  following  state¬ 
ment  :  “  The  determining  factors  of  education  are  found  in 
the  community;  the  determining  factors  of  the  community  are 
found  in  education.”  In  other  words,  the  apparent  hiatus 
between  individual  pedagogy  and  social  pedagogy  is  bridged 
by  Natorp  by  the  conviction  that  the  community  is  indissolubly 
identified  with  individuals,  just  as  the  individuals  are  ever 
part  and  parcel  of  the  community.  The  supporters  of  Natorp 
have  deluged  us  with  “  social-educational  ”  literature,  to  some 
of  which,  however,  he  himself  takes  exception. 

In  order  that  social  education  may  be  recognized  and  de¬ 
veloped  beyond  the  somewhat  narrow  lim.its  established  by  its 
founder,  a  conception  of  civilized  life  is  required,  to  be  sure, 
which  supplements  not  only  egoism  but  also  altruism  by  an 
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appreciation  of  social  associations;  in  other  words,  by  a  bet¬ 
ter  appreciation  of  the  individual  than  is  possible  where  he  is 
regarded  merely  as  an  “  atom.”  The  seeds  of  social  psy¬ 
chology  and  social  ethics  and  particularly  of  social  esthetics 
are  sprouting  but  slowly.  This  process  demands  a  feeling  for 
“  organic  ”  forms,  first  in  the  philosophical  attitude  and  sec¬ 
ondly  in  connection  with  our  educational  aims.  The  theory 
that  the  possessions  which  are  transmitted  by  means  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  instruction  represent  not  mere  collections  of  sep¬ 
arate  entities  but  rather  organic  forms  endowed  with  inherent 
life,  and  that  even  the  most  minute  detail  of  educational  theory 
must  be  imbued  with  this  idea,  has  been  upheld  especially  by  a 
man  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  living  German 
educator,  altho  he  has  not  published  anything  of  note  re¬ 
cently.  I  refer  to  Otto  Willmann,  the  third  edition  of  whose 
Didaktik  als  Bildungslchre  (Brunswick,  1903)  has  called  at¬ 
tention  anew  to  the  great  value  of  his  work. 

Closely  associated  with  the  tendency  just  discust  is  a  con¬ 
scious  striving  towards  broadening  the  philosophical  horizon 
of  education;  in  other  words,  towards  the  establishment  of  an 
“  educational  philosophy,”  a  field  in  which  the  specialty  of 
“  educational  psychology  ”  has  heretofore  been  chiefly  fostered. 
A  number  of  educators  are  endeavoring  to  secure  the  desired 
result  along  critical,  others  along  esthetic,  and  some  along 
still  other  lines,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  these 
various  methods  in  detail.  Special  mention  must  be  made, 
however,  of  the  work  of  Ernst  Linde,  whose  reputation  is 
based  in  the  first  place  on  his  books  on  language  instruction 
in  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  second  place  on  his  Person, 
lichkeitspddagogik  (second  edition,  Leipzig,  1905),  a  book 
written  in  the  spirit  of  what  has  been  said  above  with  regard 
to  form  and  content.  He  has  recently  published  Natur  und 
Geist  als  Grundschema  der  W elierkldrnng  (Leipzig,  1907,  F. 
Brandstetter).  While  this  sub-structure  seeks  to  analyze  the 
creative  importance  of  the  intellect  as  against  nature  by  re¬ 
viewing  the  claims  of  science  and  art,  the  second  volume  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  educational  superstructure. 

Much  more  vigorous  progress  is  being  made  by  the  psy- 
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chological  treatment  of  education.  The  report  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  Juvenilq  Investigation  and  Care  held  in  Berlin  in 
the  beginning  of  October,  1906,  was  published  at  Langen- 
salza  last  year  (H.  Beyer  &  Sons).  It  is  edited  by  K.  L. 
Schaefer,  and  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  large  area  of  the 
field  covered  and  the  wealth  of  treatment.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  probably  the  most  influential  special  work  in  this 
field  is  Ernst  Meumann’s  Vorlesiingen  sur  Einfiihrung  in  die 
cxperimentelle  Pddagogik  mid  ihre  psychologischen  Grmid- 
lagen  (two  volumes,  Leipzig,  1907,  W.  Engelmann). 

The  author  expresses  keen  regret  over  the  fact  that  ex¬ 
perimental  education — even  in  its  early  stages — is  shar¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  experimental  psychological  investigation,  i.e., 
passing  to  foreign  countries.  Austria-Hungary  and  other 
countries,  notably  the  United  States,  possess  psychological-edu¬ 
cational  laboratories,  while  in  Germany  we  are  only  just  enter¬ 
ing  upon  this  phase  of  pedagogical  activity.  This  judgment  of 
Meumann,  however,  is  more  severe  than  that  of  general  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  He  holds  that  experimental  education  enables  the 
individual  educator  to  be  at  all  times  quite  clear  in  his  own 
mind  as  to  the  justification  of  his  educational  measures,  and 
furthermore  seeks  to  solve  all  educational  problems  from  the 
child’s  standpoint.  We  are  concerned  here  primarily  with  the 
schoolchild,  using  the  term,  however,  in  a  broad  sense  to  in¬ 
clude  young  men  and  young  women.  The  “  mental  steps  ”  and 
similar  theories  are  regarded  by  Meumann  as  absolutely  anti¬ 
quated.  He  realizes,  to  be  sure,  that  education  must  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  basis  of  certain  fixt  standards  and  that  all  educa¬ 
tional  problems  can  not  be  solved  by  means  of  experimenta¬ 
tion;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  convinced  that  the  standards 
themselves,  which  are  to  serve  as  guide-posts,  can  only  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  actual  conditions. 

As  I  suggested  above,  the  most  valuable  current  educational 
tendencies  are  those  that  take  into  consideration  not  only  the 
youngest  child,  to  which  the  attention  of  pedagogs  was  for¬ 
merly  confined,  but  also  children  of  more  advanced  age;  never¬ 
theless,  while  these  tendencies  are  not  opposed,  they  are  quite 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  widespread  interest  in 
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the  earliest  juvenile  stages.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  afield 
to  enumerate  the  services  performed  by  a  number  of  authors 
in  this  direction.  Wilhelm  Ament,  who  has  for  some  time 
been  championing  the  “  linguistics  of  childhood  ”  discust  be¬ 
low,  has  enriched  our  educational  literature  especially  by  his 
Fortschritte  der  Kinderscelenkunde,  1895-1903,  the  second 
edition  of  which  appeared  two  years  ago  (Leipzig,  1906,  W. 
Engelmann),  as  well  as  by  his  popular  treatise  Die  Seele  des 
Kindes  (Stuttgart,  1906,  Kosmos).  In  this  connection  I 
might  commend  the  periodicals  especially  devoted  to  educa¬ 
tional  psychology,  namely,  the  Zcitschrift  fitr  Kindcrfor- 
schnng  (Die  Kindcrfehler),  which  is  in  its  thirteenth  volume, 
being  supplemented  by  the  Beitrdge  zur  Kindcrforschung  nnd 
Hcilcrzichiing  (Langensalza,  H.  Beyer  &  Sons),  as  well  as 
the  Zcitschrift  fiir  pddagogischc  Psychologic  (Berlin,  H. 
Walther),  which  is  now  in  its  tenth  volume.  The  latter  is 
edited  by  F.  Kemsies,  while  the  editor  of  the  former  is  I. 
Triiper,  whose  practical  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  hy¬ 
gienic  education,  like  those  of  T.  Heller  in  Austria,  are  deserv¬ 
ing  of  special  emphasis. 

William  Stern  has  performed  unusually  clear  and  compre¬ 
hensive  work  in  these  fields,  having  published  several  com¬ 
pilations  in  the  Zcitschrift  fur  Psychologic,  the  latest  in  Vol¬ 
ume  46.  These  contain  a  wealth  of  practical  and  critical  ex¬ 
positions,  for  example  concerning  the  unfavorable  reception 
of  Hairs  collections  of  material  on  the  basis  of  statistical  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  or  concerning  demonstrations  that  Aiissagc  can  be 
taught.  He  has  established  and  begun  to  develop  the  field 
of  psychology  characterized  by  the  latter  conception,  as  well 
as  its  application  to  education.  His  Beitrdge  zur  Psychologic 
der  Aussage,  which  pursue  the  subject  into  the  methods  of 
historical  science  and  even  into  the  practise  of  law,  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  two  series  of  four  parts  each  (Leipzig,  1903-1906, 
1.  A.  Barth)  and  are  being  continued  in  amplified  form  by 
the  Zcitschrift  fiir  angezvandt  Psychologie  nnd  psychologische 
Sammclforschimg,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  organ  of 
the  institute  of  the  same  name  founded  at  Berlin  in  1906. 
The  opening  article  is  a  valuable  contribution  by  Stern,  en- 
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titled  “  Facts  and  causes  of  psychic  development,”  which  fur¬ 
nishes  a  convenient  introduction  to  the  present  status  of  this 
phase  of  educational  investigation. 

Attention  should  furthermore  be  called  to  his  Monographien 
iiber  die  seelische  Entivick clung  des  Kindes,  which  are  edited 
by  Stern  and  his  wife.  Thus  far  only  one  monograph  has  ap¬ 
peared,  namely.  Die  Kindersprache.  Eine  psychologische  und 
sprachtheoretische  Untersiichung  (Leipzig,  1907, 1.  A.  Barth), 
which  presents  the  linguistic  development  of  two  children  and 
bases  upon  this  a  general  psycholo*gy  of  child-language  as  well 
as  the  beginnings  of  a  special  science  of  child-language.  These 
investigations  will  no  doubt  be  of  considerable  importance  for 
linguistic  study  in  general.  Further  monographs  have  been 
promised  on  Memory  and  assertion,  on  The  imagery  of 
childhood,  on  The  play  of  children,  as  well  as  on  their  voli¬ 
tion  and  feeling  and  on  their  thoughts  and  philosophy  of  life. 

So  much  on  one  hand  for  new  principles  of  education.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  to  deal  with  new  extensions  of  our  science. 
Heretofore  this  has  concerned  itself  primarily  with  the  ele¬ 
mentary  or  common  schools,  including  related  institutions,  and 
it  is  only  slowly  that  theoretical  investigation  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  also  to  the  higher  schools,  especially  to  the  Gymnasien 
(corresponding,  broadly  speaking,  to  the  American  high 
schools  and  colleges).  The  greatest  difficulty  of  all  was  ex¬ 
perienced  in  extending  educational  science  to  the  high  schools, 
using  the  term  in  the  German  sense,  especially  to  the  universi¬ 
ties.  However,  we  now  possess  a  theory  of  university  or 
academic  education  embracing  all  institutions  in  which  the 
sciences  and  arts  are  taught  in  their  highest  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  not  as  arranged  for  ordinary  school  purposes. 
In  spite  of  their  modesty,  and  I  might  almost  say  their  in¬ 
effectiveness,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  cite  a  number  of  pub¬ 
lications  in  this  field. 

Ernst  Bernheim,  probably  the  most  energetic  champion  of 
the  cause  from  the  standpoint  of  the  university  teacher,  has 
recently  published  a  second,  considerably  enlarged  edition  of 
his  Entmurf  eines  Studienplanes  (1901)  under  the  title  of  Das 
akademische  Studium  der  Geschichtswissenschaft  (Greifswald, 
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1907,  I.  Abel).  He  discusses  here  primarily  the  actual  prob¬ 
lems  of  all  university  didactics  and,  more  particularly,  offers 
practical  suggestions  for  instruction  in  scientific  seminars. 
Closely  related  to  this  publication  is  Leopold  Fonck’s  Wissen- 
schaftliches  Arbeiten  (Innsbruck,  1908,  F.  Rauch).  While 
this  is  concerned  mainly  with  theological  subjects,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  of  importance  for  scientific  teaching  and  study  in 
general.  I  might  also  mention  in  this  connection  an  earlier 
publication  by  Hans  Vaihinger,  entitled  Die  Philosophie  in  der 
Staatspriifiing  (Berlin,  1906,  Reuther  &  Reichard).  It 
demonstrates  clearly  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  indi¬ 
vidualized  application  of  philosophic  theory  to  the  other  pro¬ 
fessional  interests  of  the  student. 

A  mere  magazine  article  that  is,  nevertheless,  of  profound 
value  in  view  of  the  author’s  literary  originality  is  Wilhelm 
Munch’s  Akademische  Pddagogik  (Internationale  Wochen- 
schrift  fiir  iVissenschaft,  Kunst  nnd  Technik,  Vol.  2,  Nos.  3 
and  4,  Berlin,  1908).  The  subject  is  treated  from  two  stand¬ 
points.  In  the  first  place  Miinch  discusses  the  meager  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  subject  of  education  at  the  German  universi¬ 
ties,  separate  faculties  of  education  on  the  American  plan  hav¬ 
ing  been  and  still  being  demanded,  while  in  the  second  place 
he  treats  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  a  theory  of 
academic  education.  It  is  quite  difficult  for  this  theory  to 
secure  a  foothold  in  Germany,  because  so  many  regard  edu¬ 
cation  as  completed  at  a  much  earlier  stage  than  is  customary 
in  England  or  America.  Unfortunately  little  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  for  this  particular  subject  even  by  such  a  determined 
propaganda  on  the  part  of  this  esteemed  author.  I  have 
pointed  out  elsewhere  on  several  occasions  that  this  new  move¬ 
ment  is  nevertheless  well  supplied  not  only  with  problems,  but 
also  with  material  actually  collected.  To  some  of  these  articles 
I  shall  refer  later. 


II 

The  historical  and  encyclopedic  literature,  to  be  sure,  does 
not  yet  begin  to  do  justice  to  all  the  fields  at  present  covered 
by  pedagogy;  at  the  same  time  it  has  accomplished  much  and 
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deserves  more  careful  attention  than  I  can  give  it  here.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  work  of  the  “  Society  for  German  educa¬ 
tional  and  school  history.”  Its  Contributions  have  entered 
on  the  i8th  volume  (1908),  sixteen  numbers  have  been  issued 
in  its  Memoirs  (1906),  while  forty-three  volumes  have  been 
published  of  its  bibliographical  compilation,  the  Monumenta 
Germania:  Pccdagogica.  One  new  territory  is  conquered  here 
after  the  other,  at  least  backward  into  the  past.  In  addition 
there  are  a  number  of  historical  works  not  limited  to  hitorical 
problems,  for  example,  Wilhelm  Munch’s  Jean  Paul,  der 
Verfasser  der  Levana  (Berlin,  1907,  Reuther  &  Reichard, 
Vol.  I  of  the  series  of  Die  grossen  Erzieher,  Hire  Persdnlich- 
kcit  iind  Hire  Systeme,  edited  by  R.  Lehmann).  In  reading 
this  volume  we  observe  with  growing  astonishment  how  much 
that  is  directly  applicable  to  modern  conditions  and  beneficial 
to  us  was  recognized  and  set  forth  decades  ago  by  this  peda¬ 
gogic  poet,  without  ever  having  been  duly  appreciated  by  our 
historians. 

The  Enzyklopddische  Handbtich  der  Pddagogik,  edited  by 
Wilhelm  Rein,  is  characterized  by  all  the  merits  of  his  other 
publications  and  a  detailed  criticism  of  its  special  standpoints 
is  quite  unnecessary.  I  have  examined  the  first  five  volumes 
of  the  second  edition  (thru  Miinterkeit) ;  no  doubt  the  sixth 
volume  has  been  published  since.  The  subjects  of  school  or¬ 
ganization,  courses  of  study,  hygiene,  again  occupy  the  most 
prominent  place,  and  considerable  material  has  been  added  on 
art  instruction.  The  universities  receive  only  scant  attention, 
while  the  historical  phase — owing  no  doubt  to  the  Herbartian 
trend  of  most  of  its  contributors — is  represented  in  this  volume 
only  by  several  noteworthy  special  articles,  among  which  Otto 
Willmann’s  Mittelalterliches  Bildungswesen  deserves  special 
mention.  Rein’s  handbook,  however,  also  endeavors  to  furnish 
comprehensive  surveys  of  the  educational  systems  of  other 
countries  (even  including  Crete).  A  companion  collection  has 
been  appearing  since  1906,  namely,  the  Enzyklopddische  Hand- 
huch  der  Erziehungskimde,  edited  by  I.  Loos  (Vienna,  etc.,  A. 
Pichler) ;  the  majority  of  the  contributors  are  Austrians. 
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III 

The  practical  pedagogical  literature  is  included  in  part  in 
the  first  division,  since  most  of  the  literature  of  our  profession 
aims  at  improving  the  teacher  per  se,  and  besides,  Germany, 
according  to  Jean  Paul,  is  the  land  of  the  Pddagogopadien. 
Furthermore,  we  recognize  an  important  phase  of  all  educa¬ 
tional  effort  not  only  in  the  sufficient  training  of  the  teacher, 
but  also  in  the  training  of  those  who  wish  to  give  instruction 
to  prospective  teachers.  The  term  “  Lehrerbildnerbildung  ” 
has  been  coined  to  describe  this  phase  of  educational  activity. 
This  brings  us  not  only  to  our  practical  literature,  but  to  our 
educational  practise  itself,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  note 
the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  develop  this  practise.  They 
are  concerned  primarily  with  the  elementary  schools  and  re¬ 
lated  institutions,  including  of  course  the  normal  schools  for 
elementary  teachers.  Both  dissatisfaction  and  satisfaction 
have  been  exprest  at  their  condition,  and  here  again  we  are 
concerned  especially  with  the  problem  of  an  efficient  training 
of  normal  school  teachers,  i.e.,  of  the  Lchrerbildner.  The 
eagerness  displayed  by  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools  to 
secure  a  university  training,  which  has  been  encouraged  thus 
far  chiefly  by  the  smaller  states  of  central  Germany,  suggests 
raising  the  standards  of  the  normal  schools  in  which  the 
teachers  receive  their  ordinary  pedagogical  training.  In  the 
main,  however,  this  improvement  has  not  yet  been  attained. 
This  training,  even  in  the  preparatory  stages,  is  still  far  re¬ 
moved  from  that  of  the  so-called  higher  schools,  especially  in 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  and  in  the  professional  char¬ 
acter  of  the  subjects  of  study. 

The  many  efforts  to  reform  our  schools  encounter  no 
sufficiently  definite  and  uniform  support  by  reason  of  the 
great  variety  of  claims  advanced  in  our  present  state  of  civili¬ 
zation.  The  result  is  that  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made 
only  in  specialties  of  methodics.  In  the  beginning  of  March, 
1908,  the  Prussian  minister  of  public  worship  and  instruction 
issued  a  new  set  of  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  teaching. 
These  are  aimed  especially  at  a  greater  personal  activity  on 
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the  part  of  the  child  and  a  more  spirited  conception  of  natural 
history.  Other  desires  and  experiments  are  also  encountered 
in  both  directions.  Just  as  repetition  has  long  been  recognized 
as  the  mother  of  study,  practical  application  is  coming  to  be 
regarded  more  and  more  as  its  foster-mother;  for  example, 
instruction  in  mathematics  is  no  longer  to  be  based  upon  ab¬ 
stract  forms,  but  rather  upon  definite  spaces  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,  and  the  like. 

These  points  hold  for  all  classes  of  schools.  The  most  pro¬ 
nounced  contrast  observed  in  the  case  of  the  “  higher  ”  schools 
is  that  between  the  school  that  emphasizes  Latin  and  Greek,  on 
one  hand,  and  the  one  that  throws  the  stress  upon  modern 
subjects  of  study,  on  the  other.  Two  solutions  suggest  them¬ 
selves  here :  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  plan  of  the  “  uni¬ 
form  school  ”  (Einhcitsschiile),  which  attempts  to  satisfy  both 
and  ultimately  all  demands  or  else  to  sacrifice  tradition  to 
modern  demands,  while  in  the  second  place  we  have  the  striv¬ 
ing  for  various  “  types,”  which  aim  to  give  equal  satisfaction 
to  different  demands  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  faith  that  prevails  in  Germany  with  regard  to 
the  decisive  importance  of  the  state  also  in  matters  of  educa¬ 
tion  tends  more  to  the  former  view,  while  interests  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  nature  aim  rather  toward  varied  types  and  at  the  same 
time  toward  a  greater  respect  for  private  pedagogy,  which 
furnishes  a  better  opportunity  for  experimentation  than  can 
be  found  under  a  centralized  form  of  administration. 

So  much  for  the  practical  efforts  of  our  schools  in  general. 
But  now  the  call  for  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  of  study 
or  of  an  essentially  new  treatment  of  existing  ones  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  insistent.  “  Moral  instruction  ”  has  been 
demanded  with  particular  vigor,  chiefly  for  the  elementary 
schools.  The  opposition  against  positive  Christianity  is  partly 
responsible  for  this  demand,  and  in  this  connection  the  moral 
instruction  introduced  in  other  countries  is  cited  by  some  as 
an  example,  by  others  as  a  warning.  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Foerster  proceeded  from  ethical  culture,  but  in  the  course  of 
his  propaganda  he  has  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
Christianity  of  the  church  and  to  utilize  it  in  new  ways.  His 
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two  books  published  in  1904,  Lebenskunde  and  Jugendlehre 
(Berlin,  G.  Reimer),  the  latter  in  an  edition  of  many  thousand 
copies,  belong  to  the  most  valuable  literature  of  recent  years. 
They  have  been  continued  in  a  number  of  smaller  publications 
and  finally  in  his  Schule  tmd  Charakter (Zurich,  1907,  Schult- 
hess  &  Co.),  as  well  as  in  his  Sexnalethik  tmd  Sexualpddagogik 
(Kempten,  1907,  I.  Kosel). 

While  this  material  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  lower 
grades,  a  renewed  introduction  of  “  philosophical  propaedeu¬ 
tics  ”  is  demanded  for  the  higher  grades,  i.e.,  a  preparation  for 
the  actual  study  of  philosophy  as  pursued  at  the  university. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  philosophical  finish  was  regarded  as  a 
sine  qua  non  of  higher  education,  but  only  a  few  states  still 
adhere  to  this  principle,  especially  Austria,  where  the  Gym¬ 
nasium  prescribes  logic  and  psychology  in  the  last  two  years. 
Alois  Hofler  has  been  most  active  in  averting  the  threatened 
danger  of  losing  even  this  remnant.  The  supremacy  of  Aus¬ 
tria  in  this  field  is  coming  to  be  recognized  in  Germany  more 
and  more,  as  is  shown  at  least  in  part  by  Rudolf  Lehmann’s 
Lehrbnch  dcr  philosophischcn  Prop'ddeutik  (Berlin,  1905, 
2d  edition  1907,  Reuther  &  Reichard),  as  well  as  by  his 
IVege  mid  Ziele  der  philosophischen  Propddentik  ( 1905,  Reu¬ 
ther  &  Reichard). 

While  in  the  German  Gymnasium  instruction  in  elementary 
philosophy  is  most  closely  allied  to  grammatical  training,  in 
Austria  the  most  intimate  connection  is  with  the  natural 
sciences.  In  the  latter  country  the  Gymnasium  that  combines 
both  of  these  fields  has  been  in  existence  since  the  “  organiza¬ 
tion  scheme  ”  of  1849,  whereas  in  Germany  efforts  are  only 
now  being  made  to  arrive  at  a  similar  result.  We  have  in 
consequence  witnessed  recently  an  energetic  endeavor  to  in¬ 
troduce  more  extensive  scientific  instruction  in  the  higher 
schools.  The  Zeitschrift  fur  den  physikalischen  und  chemi- 
schen  Unterricht  (Berlin,  I.  Springer)  covers  at  least  a  portion 
of  this  field.  The  twenty-first  volume  contains  an  introduction 
by  its  highly  distinguished  editor,  Friedrich  Poske,  who  em¬ 
phasizes  the  fact  that  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  also 
permits  of  and  really  requires  “humanistic”  treatment;  he 
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claims  furthermore  that  scientific  experiments  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  experiments  conducted  by  the  pupils  themselves, 
and  that  the  entire  realistic  instruction  should  be  unified  and 
receive  the  finishing  touch  of  philosophy.  A  ten-volume  work 
is  being  prepared  to  describe  his  method  of  teaching,  namely, 
Didaktische  Handbiicher  des  rcalistischcn  U liter richtes  (Leip¬ 
zig,  Teubner),  in  which  Hofler  especially,  and  Poske,  too,  will 
furnish  accounts  of  their  valuable  experiences.  Alois  Hofler, 
who  has  for  some  time  been  recognized  in  Austria  not  only 
as  the  champion  of  philosophical  propjedeutics,  but  also  as  a 
masterly  and  real  philosophical  didactician  of  the  natural 
sciences,  has  recently  supplemented  his  philosophical  and  phys¬ 
ical  publications  by  Drci  Vortrlige  zur  Mittclschidreform 
(Vienna,  etc.,  1908,  W.  Braurniiller),  which  introduces  us 
most  directly  to  the  Austrian  reform  movements  in  connection 
with  the  Gymnasicn,  etc.  Thus  far  these  attempts  at  reform 
have  resulted  in  making  the  final  examinations  easier,  and  in 
plans  for  a  greater  regard  for  hygiene  and  for  a  scientific 
broadening  of  the  program  of  study. 

In  the  German  Empire  the  earliest  important  efforts  to  in¬ 
troduce  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  may  be  traced  to 
the  Naturalists’  Convention  held  at  Hamburg  in  1901.  The 
present  status  of  these  endeavors  is  given  in  a  complete  report, 
entitled  Die  Tdtigkeit  der  U nterrichtskommission  der  Gesell- 
schaft  deiitscher  Naturforschcr  und  Arnte,  which  is  edited  by 
A.  Gutzmer  (Leipzig,  etc.,  1908,  Teubner),  who  is  especially 
at  home  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  The  report  holds  that 
the  basis  for  all  efforts  aiming  at  a  better  preparation  of 
higher  school  teachers  is  to  be  found  “  in  a  consistent  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  mathematical  and  biological  university  studies  in 
accordance  with  present-day  scientific  developments.”  A  simi¬ 
lar  tendency  is  shown  in  Bastian  Schmid’s  Der  natiirzvisseii- 
schaftUche  Unterricht  tind  die  zvisseiischaftlielie  Aushildnng 
der  Lehramtskandidaten  der  NatiirzvissenscJiaften  (Leipzig, 
1907,  Teubner).  The  author  perhaps  lays  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  details  of  natural  science,  not,  however,  without  due 
regard  for  philosophic  principles. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  connection 
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with  the  “  humanistic  treatment  ”  of  natural  science  teaching, 
to  which  reference  was  made  above.  This  will  be  attained 
most  readily  by  an  historical  broadening  of  this  instruction. 
Here  again  the  pioneer  work  has  been  done  primarily  in 
Austria,  altho  two  works  recently  published  in  Germany  have 
gained  a  high  reputation  and  have  perhaps  borne  fruit  this 
early.  These  are  Friedrich  Dannemann's  Grundriss  cincr 
Geschichte  dcr  Natiirwisscnschaftcn  (2  vols.,  2d  edition,  Leip¬ 
zig,  1903,  \V.  Engelmann),  which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  free  from 
modern  onesidedness  of  presentation,  and  more  particularly 
the  original  work  of  two  Danes,  Die  PJiysik  auf  Griind  ihrer 
geschichtlichcn  Eutzvickeliing  fiir  wcitere  Krcisc  in  IVort  nnd 
Bild  dargcstcllt  by  Paul  La  Cour  and  Jacob  Appel,  translated 
by  G.  Siebert  (2  vols.,  Brunswick,  1905,  Vieweg).  In  the 
latter  the  attempt  is  made  to  combine,  as  well  as  this  can 
be  done,  a  systematic  course  in  physics  with  an  historical  sur¬ 
vey. 

The  ordinary  pedagogical  literature  pays  little  attention  to 
the  teaching  of  industry  and  commerce,  of  technology  and 
art.  These  fields  are  gradually  creating  their  own  educational 
theory  and  practise,  but  it  would  lead  me  too  far  afield  to 
describe  these  processes  in  detail.  One  reference  will  suffice, 
namely,  to  the  efforts  of  Georg  Kerschensteiner  in  behalf  of 
the  industrial  school  system  of  Munich,  which  he  has  described 
in  a  special  report  published  in  1902.  He  has  also  written 
several  articles  on  the  program  of  study,  public  education,  etc., 
while  a  collection  of  his  speeches  has  quite  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  of  Grundfragen  der  Schnlorganisation 
(Leipzig,  1907,  Teubner). 

Greater  attention  is  paid  by  our  educational  literature  to  the 
introduction  of  an  appreciation  of  art  into  the  common  and 
scientific  schools.  The  teaching  of  drawing  is  especially  in 
need  of  reforms,  and  these  have  been  demanded  and  in  places 
actually  secured.  This  field  is  covered  particularly  in  the 
official  organ  of  two  associations  of  teachers  of  drawing, 
namely,  the  Deutsche  Blatter  fur  Zeichen-  und  Knnstunter- 
richt,  which  has  reached  its  thirteenth  volume  under  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  K.  Gattwinkel  (Berlin,  NO  55).  An  article  in  Die 
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Deutsche  Schule  (Vol.  ii,  1907)  by  R.  Seyfert,  who  is  also 
interested  in  general  methods  of  teaching,  “  Is  artistic  educa¬ 
tion  by  means  of  instruction  in  drawing  a  failure  or  an  ad¬ 
vance?”  calls  especially  for  modern  methods  in  the  teaching 
of  drawing,  “  which  will  render  drawing  the  means  of  ex¬ 
pression  for  practical  and  intellectual  communication.” 

Yet  aside  altogether  from  drawing,  instruction  in  art  or  at 
least  in  the  history  of  art  has  long  been  demanded  for  our 
higher  schools.  The  Deutsche  Verein  fiir  Kunstwissenschaft 
was  founded  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  on  March  7,  1908,  for 
the  promotion  of  this  branch  of  instruction  at  the  higher 
schools  as  well  as  at  the  universities,  etc. 

The  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  teaching  of  natural  science  and 
of  art  play  a  prominent  role  in  the  field  of  university  edu¬ 
cation,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  students  them¬ 
selves  are  beginning  to  take  an  active  part  in  attempts  at  solv¬ 
ing  these  problems.  The  somewhat  unique  Freistudentische 
Rundschau,  formerly  the  Finkenhldttcr,  now  in  its  tenth 
volume  (Munich,  Bavariaverlag) ,  pleads  for  an  “artistic  cul¬ 
ture  ”  for  its  own  as  well  as  for  wider  circles. 

Our  student  body  has  assumed  a  rather  heavy  burden  thru 
these  new  endeavors  and  can  not  in  the  end  escape  the  bitter 
conflict  between  different  conceptions  of  life.  Among  other 
things  it  is  bound  to  suffer  thru  the  persecution  directed 
against  things  Catholic  in  German  academic  life.  In  a  most 
logical  defensive  article,  entitled  Dcr  Katholik  und  die  freistu- 
dcntischen  Ideate  (Freistudentische  Rundschau,  Vol.  10,  No.  4, 
March,  1908,)  the  author,  LeojX)ld  Seifermann,  shows  how 
clearness  of  thought,  which  is  by  no  means  a  denominational 
affair,  as  well  as  other  interests,  are  injured  thru  this  persecu¬ 
tion. 

But  even  the  lowest  school-grades  suffer  constantly  from 
this  opposition.  The  conflict  between  the  non-denominational 
and  the  denominational  school  will  probably  experience  only 
a  slight  interruption  thru  the  Prussian  “  public  school  mainten¬ 
ance  law  ”  that  became  operative  on  April  9,  1908,  and  that 
seeks  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  denominational  and  the  non- 
denominational  parties  besides  endeavoring  to  regulate 
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school  expenditures.  In  the  meantime  the  Catholic  party 
is  particularly  aggressive  in  broadening  and  deepening  its 
educational  literature.  The  original  and  natural  work  of  Lud¬ 
wig  Auer,  Alte  Ziclc — Neiie  Wege,  the  first  part  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1897,  is  now  being  continued,  the  second  part  being 
entitled  Erziehungslchre  (Donauworth,  bookstore  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  institute  “  Cassianeum’’  founded  by  the  author).  It 
aims  among  other  things  to  represent  the  training  for  Chris¬ 
tian  freedom  as  a  blending  of  the  natural  and  supernatural 
educational  goal. 

So  far  as  the  teaching  of  religion  is  concerned,  the  Catholic 
party  is  now  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Protestants, 
who  have  heretofore  displayed  the  greatest  zeal  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Both  in  1905  and  in  1907  there  was  given  in  Munich  a 
“  catechetical  course,”  as  the  direct  outcome  of  the  “  IMunich 
movement,”  which  desires  to  revive  this  instruction  along 
modern  psychological  lines  (Report  of  the  second  course  pub¬ 
lished  by  I.  Cottier,  Kempten,  etc.,  1908). 

The  history  of  education,  too,  is  receiving  its  due  share  of 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  party.  I  have  been 
especially  pleased  with  a  volume  by  S.  Haidacher,  DcsJiI. 
Johannes  Chrysostcnius  Biichlcin  iiber  Hoffahrt  und  Kin- 
dererziehung  samt  eincr  Blumenlese  iiber  Jugenderziehung 
aus  seinen  Schriften  iibcrsetz  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  1907,  Herder). 
The  Zeitschrift  fiir  christliche  Erziehungszvissenschaft  (Vol. 
I,  No.  10,  February,  1908,  pp.  289-195,  Paderborn,  F. 
Schdningh),  calls  attention  to  the  models  for  modern  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  contained  in  Haidacher’s  volume.  This 
magazine,  of  which  O.  Willmann  is  the  managing  editor, 
is  the  organ  of  the  recently  organized  “  Society  for  Christian 
Education;  ”  it  is  endeavoring  with  the  cooperation  of  both 
denominations  to  make  propaganda  for  positive  Christianity 
in  education.  It  calls  attention  to  the  great  contrasts  affect¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  education,  opposes  the  modern  radical 
demands  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  German  teaching  body, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  ignore  the  results  of 
modern  investigations,  striving  rather  to  reconcile  them  with 
Christianity.  Living  knowledge,  spiritualized  ability,  refined 
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purpose,  are  here  regarded  as  the  lodestars  of  theoretical  and 
practical  work. 

Even  persons  not  in  sympathy  with  church  interests  must 
appreciate  the  value  to  education  of  different  conceptions  of 
life.  Above  all,  it  seems  to  me,  the  achievements  of  social 
education  can  not  be  completed  until  human  communities,  also, 
take  cognizance,  of  a  world  above  them. 

Hans  Schmidkunz 

Berlin-Halensee 
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THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  LEADERS  OF  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION  TOWARD  SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING" 

The  men  and  the  women  who  are  the  leaders  in  public  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States  are  in  the  public  service  for  the 
public  good.  They  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  classes  of 
persons  who  make  education  a  career  and  they  are  so  close 
to  the  people  that  they  are  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  expedient  and  the  practical.  They  manage  to  keep  their 
places  in  the  public  service  by  a  complete  recognition  of  their 
duty  to  the  whole  people  and  they  conceive  it  to  be  a  privilege 
to  serve  the  interests  of  all  concerned  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  They  are  responsible  for  their  opinions  and  their 
practise  to  those  who  employ  them  and  they  are  unable  to 
be  charlatans  or  faddists  because  they  continually  give  an  ac¬ 
count  for  their  stewardship.  Administration,  executive  service 
and  directing  progress,  improvement  and  development  are  their 
functions  as  officers  while  their  influence  and  efficiency  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  their  personal  acceptability,  their  reason¬ 
able  requirements,  and  their  humane  fitness  to  conduct  such  an 
extensive  work  for  the  people.  They  are  extraordinary  men 
and  women  because  the  tasks  they  undertake  require  extraor¬ 
dinary  natural  gifts,  liberal  views,  and  broad  generalizations. 
The  problems  they  have  in  hand  are  the  largest  problems  in  the 
educational  world,  and  their  expertness  must  consist  of  large¬ 
ness  of  conception  of  life  and  broadness  of  educational  ac¬ 
complishment. 

The  endeavors  that  are  assigned  them — the  education  and 
training  of  the  masses — have  no  parallel  for  difficulties  and  con¬ 
sequences  in  vocational  activity  because  universal  education, 
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the  preparing  of  the  people  for  citizenship  in  a  free  country 
and  the  getting  them  ready  to  make  an  honorable,  success¬ 
ful  living  for  the  future,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  enter¬ 
prises  of  a  practical  age.  The  magnitude  of  this  work  is  be¬ 
yond  measurement,  its  importance  is  beyond  description,  while 
its  value  is  inconceivable  as  to  results.  Hence  the  character, 
the  capability,  and  the  influence  of  these  men  and  women  are 
of  no  inferior  rank,  making  their  opinions,  conclusions,  and 
suggestions  of  the  greatest  importance.  They  must  have  broad 
scholarship,  they  must  have  wide  experience,  they  must  have 
unusual  outlook,  they  must  have  practical  views,  they  must 
identify  successful  measures,  they  must  possess  extraordinary 
skill  in  bringing  about  actual  results,  or  else  they  can 
not  undertake  successfully  the  service  to  which  they  are 
assigned. 

The  size  of  their  problems  is  of  such  magnitude  that  they 
are  constantly  brought  face  to  face  with  the  present  im¬ 
possible.  Their  endeavors  are,  therefore,  approximations  but 
their  movements  are  always  forward.  Their  progress  is  slow 
and  unsatisfactory  to  ambitious  minds  but  it  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  where  the  army  of  workers  is  so  huge  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  subordinates  are  so  frequently  changing. 
There  is  no  field  of  educational  activity  that  has  had  so  much 
reality  in  its  undertaking  and  so  much  sincerity  in  its  leaders 
as  has  existed  in  the  work  of  the  common  school.  Here  the 
child  of  all  nations  and  all  races  is  taken  in  hand  and 
given  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  in  a  few  months.  Here  the  foreigner  is  Americanized 
faster  than  anywhere  else,  as  he  is  compelled  by  the  training 
and  the  associations  to  assimilate  with  the  social  whole.  Here 
are  given  the  inspiration  and  the  training  in  the  elements  of 
thinking  in  civilized  lines  that  insure  success  to  the  individual 
and  safety  to  the  state.  Here  time,  strength,  and  intelligence 
must  be  rationally  employed  in  order  to  find  the  best  way,  the 
easiest  way,  and  the  most  practical  way  to  accomplish  these 
very  desirable  results.  The  very  largeness  of  these  things 
causes  many  publicists  to  hesitate  to  believe  in  the  successful 
outcome,  the  very  difficulties  of  the  propositions  are  such  that 
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many  fear  that  the  undertakings  are  among  impossibilities  but 
the  results  already  shown  are  tlie  proudest  accomplishments 
of  modern  time. 

The  atmosphere  of  such  a  career  is  always  encouraging  and 
bracing.  The  courage  and  faith  of  these  workers  for  the 
public  good  are  never  exhausted  or  weakened.  The  conflicts 
they  endure  give  them  strength  to  wage  a  stronger  and  more 
effective  warfare.  The  improvements  they  invent  and  carry 
into  execution  are  a  constant  quantity  that  is  never  lost.  The 
welcome  they  give  to  new  plans  and  ideas  that  have  true  merit 
and  that  can  be  of  practical  service  in  their  field  is  always 
sincere  and  reliable,  as  they  are  ready  to  accept  the  useful 
and  the  practicable  wherever  it  originates.  They  are  con¬ 
servative  as  to  acceptance  because  they  find  it  dangerous  to 
chase  “  will-o’-the-wisp  ”  ideas  and  plans  with  recklessness  and 
inconsiderateness,  but  they  are  radical  as  to  action  because 
they  are  clothed  with  power  to  enforce  and  to  execute  that 
is  rarely  conferred  upon  any  public  officer.  Reform,  improve¬ 
ment,  and  progress  must  be  real  and  practical  to  obtain  their 
sanction  and  their  hearty  cooperation,  but  when  the  task  of 
school  management,  instruction,  and  endeavor  is  made  easier 
of  accomplishment  and  success  is  given  a  decided  impetus 
thru  any  agency,  then  the  common  school  worker  can  always 
be  relied  upon  for  effective  service  in  any  cause.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  these  men  and  women  have  but  one  attitude  toward 
the  work  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  and  that  is  a  demand 
for  results  that  are  sensible  and  for  plans  that  are  practicable. 
They  want  the  spelling  of  the  common  school  pupil  simplified. 
They  want  the  incongruities  of  the  language  harmonized. 
They  ask  that  they  be  given  a  chance  to  teach  English  to  the 
foreign  and  native  alike  without  so  much  loss  of  time  and 
effort  to  pupil  and  to  teacher.  They  urge  that  the  vocabulary 
of  the  primary  school  and  of  the  common  people  be  placed 
upon  a  basis  that  is  reasonable  and  practicable,  and  that  the 
burdens  of  antiquity  and  of  technical  scholarship  be  lifted  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  common  school  teacher. 

But  after  all  these  men  and  women  are  not  able  to  count 
largely  in  advancing  reform,  They  are  servants  of  the  public. 
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not  the  dictators  of  ix)licies  to  be  followed;  they  are  guides 
controlled  by  authority  and  custom  rather  than  the  originators 
of  plans  and  the  creators  of  changes.  They  are  compelled  to 
teach  civilization’s  practises  and  principles  as  they  find  them 
and  as  they  are  assigned  by  the  expert  and  the  scholar.  This 
is  not  a  condition  of  preference  or  of  choice  but  of  law  and  of 
fact.  They  are  the  greatest  burden  bearers  and  are  noted  for 
endurance  to  needless  custom  and  to  useless  law  and,  there¬ 
fore,  they  ask  that  the  crooked  places  may  be  made  straight 
and  the  rough  places  may  be  made  smooth  so  that  the  master¬ 
ing  of  the  elements  of  a  common  education  may  be  relieved  of 
countless  difficulties  and  needless  hindrances.  The  strong,  the 
capable,  the  scholarly  authoritative,  the  expert  who  recog¬ 
nizes  these  untoward  conditions  can  perform  no  more  notable 
service  for  his  day  and  generation  and  for  the  generations 
yet  unborn  than  to  sj^end  time  and  energy  and  judgment  in 
so  harmonizing  the  elements  thus  found  to  be  unreasonable 
and  incongruous  that  he  increases  the  opportunity  for  edu¬ 
cation,  adds  to  the  scholarship  that  the  mass  of  children  are 
thus  able  to  obtain  in  the  time  allowed,  thus  giving  them  a 
chance  for  a  more  intelligent  and  more  successful  citizenship 
in  a  country  where  their  destinies  are  determined  by  their 
intelligence,  their  training,  and  their  serviceableness. 

The  education  of  the  masses  thru  public  enterprise  and 
management  is  in  many  respects  the  greatest  undertaking  of 
modern  times.  The  proposition  of  universal  education  is 
astounding  as  to  its  proportions,  whether  there  is  considered 
(i)  the  vast  expenditure  of  money,  or  (2)  the  training  of  the 
teachers  to  do  the  large  work,  or  (3)  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  course  of  study  in  all  its  varied  particulars. 
The  material  side  of  such  a  great  work  is  a  gigantic  under¬ 
taking  as  a  preliminary  investment  without  regarding  its  ever¬ 
lastingness.  The  intellectual  side  of  the  endeavor  is  so  great 
in  its  scope  and  so  extensive  in  its  applications  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  grasp  its  full  significance.  The  moral,  the 
social,  and  the  civic  side  of  such  broad  training  is  so  compli¬ 
cated  and  so  far-reaching  that  even  publicists  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  largeness  of  the  variety  of  enterprise  and  by  the  lack 
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of  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  reach  reliable  con¬ 
clusions  or  propose  constructive,  effective  remedies. 

Public  education  in  the  United  States  depends  for  its  con¬ 
trol  and  organization  upon  representatives  of  the  people  who 
are  uniformly  chosen  more  because  of  their  qualifications  to 
manage  successfully  the  business  side  of  the  work  in  a  credit¬ 
able  manner,  rather  than  because  of  their  special  knowledge  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  conducting  a  school  system.  They 
are  conceded  to  have  neither  time,  experience,  nor  inclination 
to  conduct  the  inside  activities  of  the  work,  and  yet  their  sym¬ 
pathy  and  permission  are  of  necessity  obtained  in  all  these  re¬ 
spects  because  they  have  the  power  to  interfere  and  to  legislate 
on  everything  that  exists.  To  relieve  this  situation  an  inner 
organization  is  perfected  to  which  the  technical  and  profes¬ 
sional  problms  are  submitted,  in  order  that  the  education  and 
the  training  of  the  children  for  citizenship  may  be  properly 
and  economically  conducted.  This  system  of  control  empha¬ 
sizes  the  fact  that  there  is  ( i )  a  financial  side  that  exacts 
of  the  management  the  application  of  common  sense  so  that 
the  policies,  the  plans,  and  the  schemes  of  work  undertaken 
may  commend  themselves  for  prudence,  practicability,  and 
good  judgment  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  funds,  (2)  that 
there  is  a  professional  side  where  great  authority  is  conferred, 
where  wise  interpretations  are  expected,  and  where  sensible 
plans  and  methods  are  formulated.  This  status  requires  the 
management  to  be  convinced  of  the  acceptability  of  the  modi¬ 
fications  proposed  and  the  practicability  of  the  plans  presented. 
It  can  never  be  forgotten  that  public  opinion  is  a  potent  factor 
and  that  the  outside  expert  thru  his  views  and  his  criti¬ 
cisms  will  receive  large  attention  because  of  his  personal 
reputation  for  attainments  and  because  of  his  lack  of  vested 
interest. 

Leadership  in  public  education  is,  therefore,  always  com¬ 
pelled  to  present  a  sensible  interpretation  of  what  is  truly 
desirable,  actually  feasible,  and  positively  acceptable  to  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  influential.  These  conditions  must  always  be  met 
in  endeavoring  to  carry  out  a  policy  or  in  seeking  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  plan.  Without  this  recognition,  influence  as  edu- 
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cators  and  directors  can  not  be  maintained  and  the  power  of 
control  and  of  creative  development  is  ended. 

The  common  school  representative  educator  is  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  power  of  authority  than  are  those  who  are  in  less 
democratic  fields  of  activity.  His  success  depends  very  largely 
upon  his  recognition  of  accepted  standards  and  in  his  compli¬ 
ance  with  their  requirements.  His  standing  as  an  accurate 
scholar  and  his  knowledge  of  what  is  correct  and  right  de¬ 
pend  very  largely  upon  whether  he  is  in  harmony  with  the 
views  of  scholars  of  established  reputation  who  are  eminent 
men  in  their  particular  lines  of  research  and  investigation.  He 
teaches  the  necessity  of  these  things  to  his  subordinates,  he  re¬ 
quires  them  to  enforce  these  requirements  iqx)n  their  pupils, 
while  implicit  obedience  to  standards  is  evidence  of  success 
and  reliability.  This  fidelity  to  standards  becomes  a  sort  of  a 
fetich  and  information  of  all  kinds  is  assumed  to  be  true  and 
right  because  it  is  found  in  a  standard  work  backed  by  a  fa¬ 
mous  name  in  literature  or  science,  making  such  acceptance 
not  a  matter  of  personal  investigation  or  experience  but  the 
arbitrary  one  of  final  absolutism.  Because  of  these  things, 
the  dictionary  has  been  given  great  influence  in  the  ranks  of 
the  common  school  teachers,  deciding  for  them  without  ques¬ 
tion  all  matters  regarding  language.  This  absoluteness  of  au¬ 
thority  has  been  somewhat  broken  by  the  publication  of  several 
prominent  dictionaries  of  the  English  language,  developing 
thru  their  dift*erences  and  thru  their  modifications  of  what  is 
correct  usage,  an  indei^endence  in  the  teacher  that  gives  op¬ 
portunity  for  him  to  personally  investigate  without  being 
charged  with  impudence.  There  is  now  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  that  dictionary  will  become  the  popular  publication 
that  is  edited  on  such  progressive  plans  as  to  incorporate  the 
simplified  forms  and  thus  recognize  the  need  to  provide  a 
book  for  the  humble  teacher  of  the  common  school. 

There  is  evident  need  for  some  of  the  great  publishing 
houses  to  confer  upon  the  simplified  forms  their  recognition 
of  their  place  in  the  language  in  order  to  enable  the  public 
school  teacher  to  adopt  them  without  controversy  and  teach 
them  to  the  pupils.  This  being  placed  in  an  important  publi- 
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cation  over  the  signature  of  a  standard  publisher  will  bring 
about  immediate  recognition  and  adoption.  They  only  need  to 
show  that  such  forms  are  indorsed  by  prominent  publishers  to 
give  them  permanent  place  in  their  daily  work.  Even  a  sup¬ 
plement  with  the  sanction  of  such  indorsement  would  do 
much  for  the  cause  of  elementary  education  because  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  workers  are  ready  to  push  the  business  of  an  easier 
way  just  as  soon  as  they  have  a  chance  to  show  the  worshiper 
of  authority  that  such  prominent  recognition  is  given.  These 
teachers  know  better  than  others  that  such  improvements  ought 
to  be  made.  They  know  that  such  modifications  would  greatly 
aid  their  work  of  teaching  the  language.  They  recognize  the 
great  waste  of  time  and  of  energy  that  is  now  necessary  to 
do  their  work  and  get  a  fair  acquaintance  of  our  irregular 
orthography  for  the  average  child,  and  they  sincerely  urge 
those  who  are  qualified  to  represent  authority  to  undertake  the 
problems  and  solve  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
school. 

The  most  aggressive  and  the  most  potential  adherents  of  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board  should  be  put  to  work  to  increase 
the  friends  of  the  cause.  The  names  and  the  influence  of  the 
local  evangelist  are  of  decided  importance  as  a  vital  center 
of  helpful  activity.  Expansion  will  come  very  slowly  unless 
there  is  localization  of  influences  and  the  actual  workers  are 
employed.  The  proclamations  of  the  Board  have  their  place 
and  are  fundamental  to  progress,  the  scholarly  explanations 
that  are  given  for  the  revision  of  each  word  adopted  are  im¬ 
portant  and  essential,  but  after  all  the  spreading  of  the  gospel 
of  a  better  way  must  depend  upon  the  personal  workers  who 
are  daily  in  touch  with  the  field  and  who  are  genuine  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  worthy  cause.  Take  for  example  a  state  nor¬ 
mal  school  that  is  known  to  be  in  sympathetic  support  of  the 
movement  for  a  shorter  word.  It  can  be  made  a  natural  center 
for  the  propagation  of  the  ideas  of  progress  and  improvement 
and  all  its  students  should  be  mustered  into  the  ranks  of  an 
aggressive  army  that  will  gladly  carry  the  light  of  intelligence 
and  reform  into  the  most  remote  school  districts.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  real  work  possibly  a  reference  to  the  Iowa  State 
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Normal  School  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  discussion. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institution  authorized  the  use 
of  the  simplified  form  in  the  correspondence,  the  lists  of  the 
words  adopted  have  been  printed  as  inserts  to  place  in  the  let¬ 
ters  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  simplified  forms,  while  the 
programs,  bulletins,  and  pamphlets  issued  are  all  printed  in 
conformity  with  the  words  recommended  for  simplification. 
This  is  done  because  the  members  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
movement  and  because  they  believe  that  in  no  other  way  can 
the  institution  wield  as  large  an  influence  for  the  progress  of 
a  desirable  reform.  The  result  of  such  active  participation  is 
the  introduction  of  these  new  spellings  into  every  printing 
office  where  work  is  contracted  and  after  such  introduction  a 
linotype  operator  never  again  returns  to  the  use  of  the  longer 
forms,  because  he  recognizes  the  reality  of  the  change  in  so 
far  as  his  own  work  is  concerned.  For  these  reasons  it  has 
occurred  to  some  friends  of  the  work  that  more  might  profit¬ 
ably  be  made  of  the  local  centers  in  the  several  states  and  that 
this  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  actual  workers  in  the  field 
rather  than  be  placed  in  the  care  of  special  agents  or  pro¬ 
fessional  propagandists  who  make  the  pushing  of  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  these  forms  a  regular  business. 

The  newspapers  will  gladly  print  news  but  they  will  not 
loan  their  columns  to  special  propaganda.  They  will  give  cur¬ 
rency  to  new  lists  that  the  Board  adopts,  provided  they  are 
given  a  chance  to  first  announce  these  selections  to  the  public. 
It  seems  that  the  plan  would  not  be  contrary  to  wisdom  to  give 
them  this  special  opportunity.  They  will  not  reprint  circulars, 
they  will  not  investigate  the  reasons  that  the  Board  may  de¬ 
cide  to  give  to  scholars  for  the  decision  made,  but  they  will 
cheerfully  publish  any  news  that  deserves  that  classification. 
What  does  it  matter  what  sort  of  a  head  line  they  print  ?  What 
the  movement  needs  is  publicity.  What  does  it  matter  whether 
they  commend  or  criticise  ?  The  thing  they  do  will  so  empha¬ 
size  the  work  that  multitudes  will  investigate  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  indifferent.  The  more  said  the  better  for  the  progress. 
The  management  need  not  fear  ridicule  as  the  people  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  purpose,  and  the  problem  of  progress  is 
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aided  by  giving  the  people  notice  of  activity  thru  the  usual 
channels.  Seeing  is  believing  and  an  advertisement  thus  wins 
its  way.  Simplicity  always  commends  itself;  common  sense  in¬ 
creases  influence,  and  a  survival  of  the  satisfactory  and  the  ac¬ 
ceptable  is  always  assured. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  primary  school  and  of  the  common 
people  has  a  list  of  words  that  are  very  abnormal  in  spelling 
and  that  should  early  receive  the  attention  of  this  Board.  The 
larger  part  of  the  work  done  thus  far  does  not  meet  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  feeling  exists  that  the  greatest  need  in  educa¬ 
tional  lines  is  not  yet  met.  It  seems  reasonable  that  this  prob¬ 
lem  should  be  solved  if  it  is  at  all  able  to  be  done.  The  sim¬ 
plification  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  elementary  school  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  in  these 
grades  of  educational  work.  The  danger  of  being  thought 
radical  and  extremist  is  of  little  importance,  as  such  an  effort 
would  universally  popularize  the  work  and  commend  the 
endeavor.  This  undertaking  does  not  need  to  interfere  with 
the  policy  now  enforced  in  seeking  to  reach  simplification  thru 
lists  of  words  that  come  under  certain  rules  of  language,  but 
it  does  seem  expedient  that  the  words  which  are  particularly 
difficult  to  learn  to  spell  because  of  their  irregularity  should 
soon  be  simplified.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  also  to  issue 
a  little  book  adapted  to  the  needs  of  elementary  schools  in 
which  all  the  simplified  forms  are  given  preference?  This  little 
book  could  be  a  contribution  to  education  of  large  importance 
after  the  common  vocabulary  is  given  attention,  because  it 
would  be  specially  acceptable  to  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  The  giving  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  forms  would 
not  increase  the  difficulty,  since  the  learning  of  two  ways  of 
spelling  a  word  is  not  a  demand  for  more  time  and  attention 
than  the  one  specially  hard  form  now  requires.  This  policy 
would  give  confidence  in  the  efforts  of  the  Board.  Circulars 
of  information  such  as  are  now  issued  are  good  enough  as 
far  as  they  go  but  they  do  not  give  the  permanence  and  the  au¬ 
thority  that  a  more  pretentious  publication  would  give.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  progressive,  enterprising  schoolbook¬ 
publishing  houses  would  bring  out  such  a  book  for  the  Board, 
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as  they  universally  stand  ready  to  undertake  anything  that 
means  progress  in  education  and  improvement  in  the  work 
of  the  teachers. 

In  conclusion,  these  recommendations  are  made  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administrator  and  the  publicist  rather  than 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  expert.  The  evidences  of  progress 
in  all  respects  are  very  encouraging.  What  has  been  already 
done  in  gaining  sympathy  for  the  cause  and  in  convincing 
the  teachers  of  the  practicability  of  the  results  has  had  marked 
effect.  There  is  a  gain  in  every  way  that  investigation  es¬ 
tablishes.  The  bitter  opposition  of  the  few  must  gradually 
yield  to  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  many.  The  benefits 
of  such  a  work  are  even  recognized  by  those  who  like  the 
old  way  the  better.  The  aggregation  of  persons  of  notable 
service,  both  in  the  Board  and  in  the  Advisory  Council,  com¬ 
mands  respect  and  gives  authority  to  the  conclusions.  Scholar¬ 
ship,  prominence  in  personal  achievement,  and  the  honesty  of 
purpose  that  is  not  tainted  by  any  vested  interests  are  having 
a  wholesome  effect  upon  public  opinion.  The  light  is  increas¬ 
ing  as  the  day  is  advancing  and  the  spirit  of  hope,  of  resolute¬ 
ness,  and  of  accomplishment  has  become  thoroly  and  success¬ 
fully  established. 

Homer  H.  Seerley 

State  Normal  School, 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
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DISCUSSION 

PHYSICAL  BETTERMENT  FOR  OUR  GROWING  GIRLS 

Eight  years’  experience  as  director  of  physical  training  in 
a  boarding  school  for  girls  has  afforded  me  liberal  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  observation  of  physical  conditions  in  our  growing 
girls.  Thousands  of  girls  in  America  seek  their  education,  or 
a  part  of  it,  in  a  boarding  school.  A  satisfactory  school  home  is 
provided  for  girls  who  have  not  the  taste  or  perhaps  the  ability 
for  college  work;  girls  who  require  the  discipline  and  training 
not  found  at  home  with  indulgent  parents;  girls  for  whom 
other  friendship  is  desired  than  that  found  in  the  local  schools; 
girls  who  for  various  reasons  best  known  to  their  guardians, 
find  it  expedient,  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  to  combine 
home  and  school  life.  These  schools  are  annually  on  the 
increase. 

The  importance  of  these  schools,  combined  with  a  keen 
interest  in  physical  conditions,  prompts  the  effort  to  extend 
their  strength.  Here,  where  so  much  time  and  thought  is 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  each  individual  student,  may  be 
created  an  opportunity  to  better  physical  conditions  in  our 
growing  girls. 

That  the  majority  of  girls  are  ignorant  of  the  natural  phys¬ 
ical  conditions  that  exist  in  life,  or  even  wish  to  know  them, 
is  plainly  evident.  The  malady  sweeps  thru  the  land,  and  the 
artificial  and  the  defective  greet  us  on  every  hand.  The  ab¬ 
sorbing  and  vital  problem  is  the  remedy.  What  methods  may 
be  employed  to  produce  a  more  normal  physical  development 
in  our  growing  girls,  and  how  far  may  we  be  justified  in 
putting  them  in  practise?  While  several  points  present  them¬ 
selves,  I  wish  to  make  prominent  mention  of  two,  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  which  may  contribute  to  a  partial  solution  of  this 
problem. 

I  go 
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I  would  suggest,  first,  that  in  our  schools  unmistakable  at¬ 
tention  be  given  to  the  prevention  and  correction  of  defective 
physical  habits  that  creep  upon  our  girls  during  their  rapid 
growth;  that  in  addition  to  a  mental  standard,  a  physical  stand¬ 
ard  be  required,  that  a  diploma  of  graduation  include  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  physical,  as  well  as  of  mental  attainment. 
Second,  that  simplicity,  plainness,  and  sense  characterize  the 
dress  of  our  growing  girls.  The  primary  object  sought  in  our 
schools  is  the  development  of  true  womanhood.  Without  this, 
education  is  a  failure.  Under  defective  physical  conditions 
this  development  may  not  be  satisfactorily  accomplished.  The 
function  of  the  body  is  to  serv'^e,  to  be  a  help  rather  than  a 
hindrance  to  the  mind.  Physical  defects  are  a  hindrance  to 
development  either  of  mind  or  body,  therefore  work  must  be 
pushed  in  this  direction.  The  period  of  growth  is  especially  fa¬ 
vorable  for  the  acquisition  of  deformities,  and  during  this 
period  also  may  be  accomplished  most  in  correcting  and  pre¬ 
venting  them.  Rapid  growth  is  frequently  attended  with 
weakness,  and  a  following  tendency  to  drop  below  normal 
position.  The  vital  organs,  located  in  the  trunk  of  the 
body  and  upon  which  life  depends,  are  thrown  out  of  their 
normal  position — no  organ  naturally  performs  its  function 
when  it  is  displaced,  and  thereby  is  laid  the  foundation  of 
disease.  The  most  conspicuous  habits  that  contribute  to  dis¬ 
ease  are  faults  of  form  and  carriage.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned:  dropping  of  the  chest,  causing  it  to  be  flat  and 
narrow;  rounding  of  the  shoulders;  forward  position  of  the 
head;  curving  of  the  spine  at  the  neck  and  waist;  also  a 
lateral  curve;  protruding  of  the  abdomen,  of  the  hips;  weight 
upon  the  heels;  tenseness;  undue  restlessness,  and  kindred 
others. 

The  dropping  of  the  chest  is  largely  responsible  for  many 
of  these  habits.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  organs  in  the 
trunk  are  lowered  one  to  four  inches  from  their  normal  posi¬ 
tion.  This  produces  crowding  of  the  vital  parts,  friction,  and 
lowers  the  tone  of  power.  Persistent  friction  creates  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  disease,  which,  if  continued,  results  in  actual  disease. 
And  we  find  ourselves  plunged  in  the  midst  of  two  great  phys- 
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ical  evils — tuberculosis  and  nervous  disorders,  with  crowded 
sanitariums  as  witnesses.  If  our  habits  lie  at  the  base  of  this 
evil,  then  the  remedy  lies  in  the  reconstruction  of  these 
habits.  That  this  remedy  is  possible  may  be  demonstrated  as 
soon  as  educators  are  awakened  to  a  sense  of  responsibility 
in  this  matter,  and  include  physical  standards  in  the  school 
curriculum.  “  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure.”  This  thought  is  worth  considering  especially  in 
our  schools  where  foundations  of  health  should  be  laid,  so 
far  as  may  be  possible,  since  numberless  growing  hours  are 
spent  in  the  schoolroom.  Only  within  a  comparatively 
recent  date  has  physical  exercise  been  generally  introduced 
into  our  schools.  The  l.)enefit  derived  is  of  infinite  value. 

The  next  step  in  advance  along  this  line  consists  in  making 
that  work  definite.  To  produce  specific  results,  something 
more  than  general  work  is  required.  There  are  physical  exer¬ 
cises  taught  in  a  few  of  our  schools  that  may  accomplish 
definite  results,  provided  sufficient  time  and  energy  be  given 
daily  to  this  vital  work.  These  exercises  are  formulated  on 
principles  in  direct  relationship  to  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
body.  They  aim  directly  at  the  vital  organs,  and  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  securing  their  proper  position  is  the  first  ol)ject 
sought. 

Gymnasiums  and  athletic  fields  are  indispensable  in  our 
schools,  but  may  not  be  substituted  for  the  freehand  corrective 
work.  In  fact,  there  is  no  substitute.  It  should  continue  thru- 
out  the  entire  growing  period  to  insure  the  best  development, 
and  it  can  not  commence  too  early  to  arrest  defective  tenden¬ 
cies. 

Faulty  fashions  in  dress  are  responsible,  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  physical  defects.  Adopt  the  latest  fad  whatever  may 
be  the  sacrifice,  is  the  cry.  If  the  women  of  our  land  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  discretion,  and  whose  tissues  have  at¬ 
tained  their  growth,  wish  to  adopt  this  standard,  there  is  little 
to  be  said  that  would  have  weight;  but  the  growing  girl  we 
are  morally  bound  to  protect.  For  the  strength  of  our  homes, 
and  of  our  country,  we  must  protect  the  growing  girl,  who  is 
unwilling  and  incompetent  to  protect  herself.  If  home  influ- 
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ence  is  lax  in  regulating  the  matter  of  dress,  then  education 
should  come  to  the  rescue.  The  yearbooks  issued  by  various 
boarding  schools  request  that  girls  be  provided  with  simple 
inexpensive  clothing  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of 
school  life.  This  seems  plain  enough,  but  the  terms  are  made 
inexcusably  elastic.  Many  girls  are  sent  away  to  school  with 
the  wardrobe  of  a  premature  society  woman;  the  extravagant 
and  inappropriate  styles  representing  lack  of  thought  and 
taste  in  the  selections.  If  these  inconsistent  clothes  were  hy¬ 
gienic,  less  might  be  said,  but  when  they  interfere  with  func¬ 
tional  growth,  it  is  high  time  that  a  halt  be  called.  The 
dress  of  our  growing  girls  should  be  characterized  by  modes 
that  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  normal  growth  of  any  part 
of  the  physical  nature.  I  believe  a  growing  girl  should  wear 
clothing  suitable  to  grow  in,  and  any  deviation  should  be  ta¬ 
booed  in  our  boarding  schools  for  girls  where  regulation  in  this 
matter  may  be  more  judiciously  managed  than  in  mixt  schools. 
This  should  be  controlled  in  the  physical  training  department, 
in  charge  of  a  director  whose  knowledge  of  the  human  anat¬ 
omy  qualifies  her  for  this  feature  of  the  work,  and  whose  per¬ 
sonality  inspires  confidence.  With  the  establishment  of  this 
regulation,  girls  will  enter  our  schools  more  properly  equipped 
for  school  work,  and  arguments  will  become  superfluous  with 
pupils  who  have  been  allowed  to  dominate  in  the  selection  of 
faulty  clothing.  If  even  a  small  portion  of  the  time  spent  in 
rivalry  for  the  latest  freaks  in  fashion  be  devoted  to  rivalry 
for  natural  conditions,  startling  results  would  be  very  shortly 
disclosed.  Girls  are  not  contented  to  dress  as  schoolgirls,  al- 
tho  this  furnishes  no  legitimate  excuse  for  permitting  them  to 
dress  otherwise. 

The  tight  bands  and  stays  that  hold  the  trunk  in  a  vice-like 
grip,  robbing  it  of  vitality;  stiff,  high  collars  that  enclose 
the  neck,  interfering  with  circulation  and  poise;  long-hipped 
stays  with  the  army  of  attached  hose-supporters;  narrow, 
pointed,  high-heeled  shoes;  heavy  skirts,  and  numerous  other 
fads,  all  contribute  in  creating  defective  conditions,  and  re¬ 
tarding  physical  development.  It  is  barbaric  and  must  no 
longer  be  admissible  in  this  land  of  liberal  education.  Wherein 
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lies  our  strength — our  influence — if  school  authorities  submit 
to  this  barbarity  ? 

Complaints  are  frequently  made  that  exaggerated  ideas  re¬ 
garding  dress  are  often  acquired  at  boarding  schools.  Too 
true,  for  one  excessively  indulged  daughter  of  well-to-do  par¬ 
ents,  thru  her  extreme  fashions  and  desire  to  call  attention  to 
self,  may  demoralize  an  entire  school.  A  freaky  fashion 
spreads  thruout  a  school  like  wildfire,  so  susceptible  are  our 
girls  to  fads.  I  have  seen  this  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again.  Wealth  is  too  often  an  excuse  for  weakness  and 
abuse.  The  source  from  which  we  should  have  every  reason 
to  expect  helpful  influences  in  the  school  is  conspicuously  re¬ 
miss.  Every  year  school  authorities  are  working  more  and 
more  towards  natural  conditions.  The  adjustment  of  dress 
is  simply  a  matter  of  time.  Dickens’  ideal,  “  that  simplicity 
and  plainness  are  the  soul  of  elegance,”  will  yet  be  recognized. 

We  are  not  aiming  at  the  introduction  of  novelties  or  fanci¬ 
ful  schemes  to  bring  about  better  physical  conditions  in  our 
growing  girls,  neither  do  we  wish  to  create  a  spirit  of  an¬ 
tagonism  among  them.  What  we  do  suggest,  and  make  an 
effort  to  advance,  is  forceful  authority  to  induce  in  our  schools 
right  conditions  for  the  fulfilment  of"  nature’s  plans.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  time  for  this  step  is  now;  the  place,  the  boarding 
school  for  girls.  Parents  will  promptly  recognize  the  propriety 
of  this  step  and  will  cheerfully  codperate. 

By  so  developing  the  body  in  its  right  relationship  that  grow¬ 
ing  girls  are  strong  enough  at  all  times  to  hold  themselves  erect 
in  standing,  walking  or  sitting,  and  this  in  a  relaxed  position 
of  ease  and  grace,  rather  than  one  of  intensity  and  awkward¬ 
ness,  a  step  will  have  been  made  toward  physical  betterment. 
Shall  the  fall  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eight  be  conspicuously 
strong  in  its  positive  attitude  towards  this  work? 

Jean  E.  Eddy 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  standard  of  usage  in  English — By  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  English  in  Yale  University.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1908.  ix  +  309  p.  $1.50. 

Professor  Lounsbury  has  gathered  together  in  this  volume 
nine  interesting  essays,  which,  in  shorter  form,  have  already 
seen  the  light  of  day  as  articles  in  Harper's  magaHne.  jMuch 
is  gained,  however,  by  having  them  in  a  single  volume.  In 
thought  they  are  closely  related,  and  advancing  step  by  step, 
present  the  fullest  exposition  of  Professor  Lounsbury’s  theo¬ 
ries  about  language  that  he  has  so  far  exprest. 

The  first  essay  raises  and  answers  the  old  question  whether 
or  not  English  is  becoming  corrupt.  As  Professor  Lounsbury 
points  out,  so  far  as  language  itself  is  concerned,  the  real  and 
only  question  is  one  of  change  and  development;  the  question 
of  deterioration  or  progress  goes  further  back  to  the  life  of  the 
people,  whose  spiritual  activity  finds  only  one  of  many  forms  of 
expression  in  language.  The  second  essay  discusses  specifically 
the  standard  of  usage  in  language,  which.  Professor  Louns¬ 
bury  concludes,  is  to  be  found  in  authority;  and  the  third  con¬ 
siders  the  authority  which  Professor  Lounsbury  regards  as 
most  worthy  of  respect,  the  authority  of  great  writers.  The 
remaining  essays,  filled  with  an  abundance  of  interesting  illus¬ 
tration,  present  detailed  consideration  of  questions  suggested 
by  the  creed  outlined  in  the  first  three  essays.  There  is  one  on 
the  general  topic  of  uncertainty  in  usage,  on  those  instances 
often  known  as  divided  use;  another  on  the  schoolmasterly 
tendency  in  the  treatment  of  speech ;  another  on  what  Profes¬ 
sor  Lounsbury  calls  “  artificial  usage,”  meaning  thereby  such 
usages  as  gain  more  or  less  currency  as  the  result  of  the  dog¬ 
matic  teaching  of  theoretical  purists.  The  seventh  essay  treats 
of  the  hostility  to  certain  words,  of  the  kind  of  verbal  taboo 
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which  from  time  to  time  elects  such  unoffending  formations  as 
reliable,  raeial,  etc.,  to  the  position  of  general  linguistic  scape¬ 
goats.  The  two  concluding  essays  dispose  of  the  time-honored 
questions  of  the  split  infinitive  and  of  the  choice  between  had 
rather,  had  better  and  woidd  rather,  would  better. 

In  spite  of  the  charm  and  unfailing  interest  of  his  dis¬ 
cussions  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  presentation  of  his 
views,  one  can  not  put  aside  Professor  Lounsbury’s  book  with¬ 
out  some  scruples  of  doubt  as  to  the  complete  adequacy  of  the 
principles  he  has  laid  down.  Professor  Lounsbury  himself 
frankly  acknowledges  that  he  has  nothing  to  add  to  Horace 
and  Quintilian.  His  aim  is  merely  to  apply  the  old  rule  of 
authority,  to  carry  it  out  to  its  bitter  end.  When  he  comes  to 
demolish  his  enemies — at  least  those  that  he  recognizes — he 
has  a  fairly  easy  time  of  it.  He  shows  the  absurdity  of  any 
standard  of  use  in  language  based  upon  the  rules  of  universal 
grammar.  Such  rules  exist  only  in  the  minds  of  metaphysi¬ 
cians,  and  certainly  can  never  be  made  into  practical  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  control  of  speech.  Equally  vain,  as  he  shows,  is 
the  appeal  to  reason  as  a  guide  to  good  use.  According  to  this 
theory,  such  English  as  does  not  comply  with  the  judgments 
of  common  sense  is  bad  English — a  rule  which  would  exclude 
much  so-called  idiomatic  English,  and  which  for  that  reason 
again  fails  as  a  practical  guide.  What  have  we  left,  then,  as 
the  standard  of  use?  Professor  Lounsbury  says,  the  authority 
of  great  writers.  This  is  the  only  standard,  the  only  sure  test 
of  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  English  speech.  We  are 
told  (p.  vi)  that  “any  rules  or  injunctions  not  based  upon 
the  practise  of  the  best  speakers  and  writers  neither  require 
nor  deserve  attention,  no  matter  how  loudly  they  are  pro¬ 
claimed  or  how  generally  taught.”  Another  passage  reads 
(p.  109)  :  “  The  general  statement  can  not  be  successfully 

contravened  that  no  rules  of  verbal  criticism  are  worthy  of 
consideration  unless  they  are  supported  by  the  concurrent 
usage  of  the  best  writers.”  Professor  Lounsbury’s  little  faith 
in  the  conservative  power  of  oral  tradition  is  shown  by  his 
remark  (p.  97),  that  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  any  word 
or  phrase  “  depends  entirely  upon  its  adoption  by  great  writers. 
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If  these  fail  to  accept  a  new  location,  it  is  certain  to  die  even¬ 
tually  and  as  a  general  rule  very  speedily.”  “  If  a  word  or 
construction  occurs  in  Cicero,”  we  are  told  (p.  loi),  “the 
question  of  its  propriety  is  settled  at  once.  No  one  thinks  of 
disputing  the  authority  of  so  great  a  master  of  speech.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  English.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
when  we  find  an  expression  of  any  sort  employed  by  a  writer 
of  the  first  rank,  the  assumption  must  always  be  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  expression  is  proper.”  Professor  Lounsbury  at  least 
allows  no  uncertainty  as  to  his  meaning.  His  standard  of 
usage  is  pure  Ciceronianism,  justification  of  speech  not  by 
present  utility  and  immediate  effect,  but  by  the  authority  of 
some  external  and  necessarily  more  or  less  arbitrarily  selected 
models. 

To  all  this  the  main  objection  to  be  offered  is  that  it  is  too 
exclusively  literary.  Ciceronianism  in  all  its  forms  assumes 
that  speech  can  never  justify  itself,  assumes  that  its  laws  of 
right  and  wrong  are  not  inherent  in  its  present  use,  but  that  we 
must  always  turn  to  something  beyond  the  immediate  linguistic 
experience  of  the  moment,  to  the  recorded,  historical  forms  of 
literary  speech.  The  importance  of  recorded  historical  speech, 
both  early  and  modern,  as  a  help  to  the  understanding  of 
present  speech,  we  should  not  for  a  moment  deny.  The  point 
of  objection  is  the  imposing  of  this  authority  of  literary  speech 
upon  the  actual,  living,  creating  processes  of  present  speech. 
It  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Authors,  as  De  Quincey  has 
said,. are  a  dangerous  class  for  any  language,  and  they  are 
dangerous  for  various  reasons.  For  one  thing  they  tend 
greatly  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  past  literary  ex¬ 
pression.  They  forget  that  the  language  of  literature  is  only 
to  a  slight  degree  self-productive  and  that  it  arises  mainly  out 
of  the  language  of  speech.  It  is  removed  from  the  direct  line 
of  growth,  and  the  more  we  accept  the  authority  of  great 
writers,  the  further  it  tends  to  be  removed  from  the  living 
language  of  speech.  It  tends  to  become  an  artificial  and  artis¬ 
tic  medium  of  expression,  something  with  a  code  of  laws  and 
rules  of  procedure  which  gradually  tighten  until  the  language 
of  literature  is  completely  bound  up  in  itself.  It  tends  to 
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become  a  thing  apart,  existing  for  itself  and  by  itself,  classical, 
completely  regulated  and  unyielding.  Then  revolts  and  re¬ 
forms  are  necessary;  the  authority  of  great  writers  must  be 
overthrown  and  the  language  of  literature  must  return  to  the 
primal  source  of  authority,  the  language  of  current  speech,  if 
it  is  not  to  be  utterly  extinguished. 

But  it  is  a  standard  of  usage  for  which  Professor  Louns- 
bury  is  seeking,  and  if  we  reject  the  authority  of  universal 
grammar,  of  the  abstract  reason,  and  of  the  practise  of  great 
writers,  it  is  fair  to  ask  where  we  are  to  find  a  better  standard 
instead.  First  of  all,  should  not  the  standard  be  found  some¬ 
where  less  remote  than  in  the  practise  of  great  writers  ?  There 
is  always  the  initial  difficulty  of  deciding  who  the  great  writers 
are.  Then  again,  after  we  have  found  them,  it  does  not  follow 
that  what  answered  the  purpose  of  great  writers  by  that  fact 
must  answer  your  purpose  and  my  purpose.  Our  standard  of 
usage  must  be  something  nearer  to  our  experience  and  nearer 
to  our  needs  than  the  practise  of  historical  personages,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  closely  contemporary  they  may  be.  Must  we  not,  and 
in  fact  do  we  not,  find  our  standard  not  in  the  authority  of  past 
use,  but  simply  in  experience,  in  immediate,  present  utility? 
By  utility  is  meant,  of  course,  the  effectiveness  of  means  to  the 
end,  both  means  and  end  conceived  in  the  largest  possible  way. 
This  conception  of  practical  ulitity  in  language  we  would  not 
limit  to  mere  business  communication,  to  the  attaining  of  a 
practical  end  in  the  narrower  sense.  No  matter  how  subtle, 
how  intellectual,  or  how  deeply  charged  with  feeling  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  communication  may  be,  the  degree  of  practical 
utility  is  determined  merely  by  the  fitness  of  the  means  of  the 
communication  for  the  end  to  be  attained.  According  to  this 
principle,  that  is  good  English  which  accomplishes  its  pur¬ 
pose;  the  standard  of  use  which  we  follow  is  consequently 
nothing  more  than  the  fitness  or  lack  of  fitness  of  a  locution  to 
attain  the  end  which  we  have  in  view.  If  our  phrase  is  not 
adapted  to  its  immediate  practical  end,  the  need  of  the  moment, 
all  the  authority  of  all  the  best  writers  in  the  world  will  not 
make  it  good  English.  If  it  is  adapted  to  attain  its  end,  then 
all  the  adverse  authority  which  the  literary  critic  may  draw 
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from  his  reading,  from  Chaucer  down,  can  not  make  it  bad 
English.  In  short,  is  not  the  source  of  authority  in  speech 
and  in  writing  found  in  the  very  act  of  communication  itself? 
If  the  communication  is  adequate,  if  a  relation  of  sympathetic 
understanding  is  established  between  speaker  or  writer  on  the 
one  side  and  hearer  or  reader  on  the  other,  then  the  function 
of  language  is  adequately  realized,  and  nothing  more  is  to  be 
expected  of  it.  Good  English  is  consequently  not  literary 
English,  not  class  English  of  any  kind,  but  any  English  which 
satisfies  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  Its  test  of 
goodness  or  badness  is  found  in  its  own  immediate  circum¬ 
stances. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  of  course,  that  a  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  circumstances  that  attend  any  linguistic  transac¬ 
tion  is  difficult  to  attain.  We  are  always  in  danger  of 
drawing  too  small  a  circle,  of  using  inadequate  English  be¬ 
cause  of  some  unknown  element  in  the  situation — our  own 
ignorance,  the  prejudice  of  our  public,  the  untimeliness  of  our 
mood,  and  a  dozen  other  things.  But  in  all  instances  no  other 
standard  or  rule  of  procedure  is  possible  than  this  of  trying 
to  meet  the  entire  situation  as  we  understand  it.  In  thus  mas¬ 
tering  the  situation  the  knowledge  of  the  practise  of  great 
writers  undoubtedly  plays  a  large  part.  The  expectations  and 
tastes  of  our  public  are  in  some  degree  formed  by  their  reading 
of  great  writers.  That  which  has  the  authority  of  great 
writers  is  at  least  not  likely  to  challenge  opposition.  But  the 
traditional,  literary  feeling  is  only  one  element  in  the  situation, 
and  it  may  safely  be  said,  rarely  the  decisive  element.  It  is 
certainly  not  important  enough  to  be  elevated  to  the  position 
of  standard  authority;  and  to  return  again  to  the  test  of  actual 
practise,  it  can  not  be  said  that  such  a  standard  has  ever  been 
so  elevated  by  the  really  creative  minds  in  the  use  of  English 
speech.  It  is  only  the  later  followers  and  admirers  of  the 
creative  user  of  language  who  endeavor  to  raise  his  free  and 
independent  practise  to  the  level  of  an  authoritative  standard. 

Granting,  therefore,  to  the  fullest  extent,  “  the  conservative 
influence  exerted  over  speech  by  a  great  literature  once  firmly 
established,”  one  may  hesitate  to  see  in  that  literature  the  source 
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of  authority  and  the  justification  of  the  speech  of  the  present 
and  the  future.  For  this  reason,  too,  some  of  Professor  Louns- 
bury’s  lists  seem  rather  beside  the  point,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  five  pages  of  illustrations,  from  Spenser  to  Stevenson,  of 
the  so-called  retained  object  construction,  as  in  She  ims  denied 
Cidmission.  Historically,  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  this  con¬ 
struction  has  had  such  a  long  life.  But  the  fact  that  Spenser 
and  Bacon  and  Milton  used  it,  or  that  Browning,  Emerson,  and 
Stevenson  have  used  it,  is  in  itself  no  argument  for  its  use  to¬ 
day  and  tomorrow.  This  fact  is,  of  course,  plausible  ground 
for  the  inference  that  we  can  and  shall  use  it;  but  if  we  do  use 
it,  we  shall  do  so  without  the  slightest  sense  of  dependence  on 
the  centuries  of  use  that  have  preceded  us.  Moreover,  as  the 
saying  goes,  it  is  a  poor  rule  that  won’t  work  both  ways.  If 
the  propriety  of  a  question  of  doubtful  present  use  is  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  an  appeal  to  the  authority  of  great  writers  down 
thru  the  course  of  English  literature,  why  may  we  not  re¬ 
verse  the  process,  and  say  that  any  use  which  may  be  de¬ 
fended  by  a  fair  assemblage  of  citations  from  great  writers 
is  thereby  entitled  to  be  called  good  use?  Perhaps  Professor 
Lounsbury  would  go  so  far  as  to  defend  this  proposition,  but  in 
this  apotheosis  of  literature  as  the  sole  guide  and  rule  of 
language,  one  may  well  hesitate  to  follow  him. 

The  reviewer  recognizes  his  rashness  in  attempting  to  set 
forth  a  theory  of  usage  within  the  narrow  limits  of  these 
pages.  He  recognizes  also  the  temerity  of  measuring  swords 
with  that  veteran  champion  who  has  made  the  battleground 
of  English  usage  so  much  his  own.  Any  discussion  of  usage 
to  be  convincing  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  plentiful  consideration  of  special  instances.  Gen¬ 
eral  rules  in  usage  are  of  value  only  as  they  are  given  definite 
application.  Of  these  definite  applications  Professor  Louns¬ 
bury  presents  great  store,  and  presents  them  so  fairly,  and  so 
agreeably  and  reasonably,  that  the  reader,  whether  or  not  he 
agrees  with  the  author’s  general  principles,  is  bound  to  be 
pleased  by  his  treatment  of  his  special  instances. 

George  Philip  Krapp 
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Das  hohere  Schulwesen  der  Staaten  Europas — By  Ewald  Horn.  Berlin ; 

Trowitsch  u,  Sohn,  1907.  209  p.  6  marks. 

It  is  no  exhaustive  comparative  treatment  of  the  secondary 
school  systems  of  Europe  that  this  volume  offers ;  substantially 
nothing  more  than  a  tabulation  of  curriculums,  and  yet  it  is 
a  publication  of  distinct  value,  as  the  call  for  two  successive 
editions  in  little  more  than  a  year  indicates.  What  the  student 
of  school  systems  was  hitherto  obliged  to  gather,  by  no  means 
always  successfully,  from  a  mass  of  rather  inaccessible  ma¬ 
terial,  has  here  been  brought  together  into  most  convenient 
shape,  and  the  position  of  Dr.  Horn  as  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Information  in  the  Educational  Ministry  at  Berlin  is  a 
guarantee  of  its  accuracy;  the  official  data  he  has  been  able  to 
secure  from  outlying  states  like  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  Finland, 
are  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  a  private  investigator. 

An  examination  of  these  schedules  discloses  at  once  a  fea¬ 
ture  that  deserv’es  special  mention;  they  reveal  to  us  that  in 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  the  school  systems  are  passing  thru 
a  stage  of  unrest,  of  search  for  improvement,  of  experiment. 
Changes  that  have  conquered  their  way  into  some  curriculums 
are  elsewhere  cautiously  tested,  and  countries  that  for  decades 
have  been  pronounced  in  their  conservatism  suddenly  adopt 
schemes  that  carry  them  distinctly  beyond  their  prototypes. 

If  it  were  at  all  necessary  to  disprove  the  statements  of 
recent  writers  as  to  the  substantial  uniformity  of  German  cur¬ 
riculums,  these  tables  would  furnish  abundant  evidence.  With¬ 
in  the  same  type  of  school,  different  cities  and  different  prov¬ 
inces  obviously  enjoy  the  privileges  of  modifications  and  devia¬ 
tions.  One  may  safely  say  that  quite  an  unusual  degree  of 
latitude  in  the  adjustment  and  distribution  of  subject-matter 
is  accorded  to  any  school  whose  director  is  ready  to  accept 
judgment  on  his  innovations;  e.  g.,  a  school  in  Hannover 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  beginning  instruction  in  Greek  with 
Homer  and  the  Ionic  dialect,  a  privilege  that  is  quite  common 
in  the  classical  gymnasiums  of  Hungary.  In  the  face  of  the 
countless  minor  variations,  it  is,  in  fact,  not  possible  to  speak 
of  a  German  type  of  school  and  still  less  of  a  continental  type. 
With  Austria’s  eight-year  course  and  Switzerland’s  various 
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gymnasial  courses,  some  six  and  one  half,  others  eight  and 
one  half  years  in  length,  and  with  the  superposition  in  some 
Swiss  schools  of  a  two-year  lyceum  course  upon  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  we  can  not  apply  a  common  standard. 

Changes  that  amount  almost  to  upheaval  reveal  themselves 
in  the  curriculums  of  the  North  European  countries.  Den¬ 
mark  and  Norway  are  trying  to  establish  the  principle  of  the 
Einheitsschule,  and  are  reducing  the  obligatory  Latin  to  a 
four-year  course,  the  optional  Greek  to  two  years.  So,  too, 
Holland  diminishes  its  Latin  and  Greek  work,  because  it  re¬ 
quires,  in  addition  to  the  vernacular,  three  modern  languages, 
French,  German,  and  English,  of  its  secondary  pupils.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  smaller  country  creates  definitely  a  type  that 
can  not  be  at  once  realized  in  the  larger  country.  Holland,  for 
instance,  has  developed  a  type  of  secondary  school  for  future 
business  men,  with  strong  courses  in  m.athematics,  mechanics, 
physics,  chemistry,  political  economy,  constitutional  history, 
commercial  theory,  in  addition  to  the  usual  language  courses, 
and  with  the  avowed  aim  of  giving  a  scientific  foundation  to 
practical  vocations.  Again,  of  all  the  continental  countries, 
Holland  alone  has  introduced  certain  middle  schools  with  a 
three-year  course  that  are  somewhat  akin  to  the  higher  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  that  Mr.  Sadler  has  so  strongly  advocated 
for  various  English  municipalities. 

The  great  change  that  has  recently  been  consummated  in 
France  is  of  course  exprest  in  the  several  cycles  of  study 
that  are  recorded  in  Dr.  Horn’s  pages.  An  occasional  extract 
from  one  or  the  other  governmental  publication  affords  a 
significant  indication  of  the  spirit  that  obtains  with  respect 
to  school  organization;  thus  in  the  section  on  Italy’s  courses 
of  study  are  given  extracts  from  a  municipal  edict  that  evi¬ 
dently  objects  to  an  excess  of  purely  linguistic  study  and 
exhibits  a  marked  preference  for  purely  literary  acquisition. 
“  Whatever  does  not  contribute  to  appreciation  of  thought,  to 
expression,  is  harmful.”  Evidently  one  educational  expert, 
at  least,  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

Julius  Sachs 

T  EACHER  s  College 
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The  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  reading — By  E.  B.  Huey,  Ph.D.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1908.  xvi  -f-  4^9  p.  $1.40  net. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  preface: 
“  It  is  due  to  education  that  from  time  to  time  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  investigations  that  have  pedagogical  bearings  be  edited, 
for  such  application  as  education  can  helpfully  make  of  them. 
And  while  engaged  in  this  latter  task  for  reading,  ...  it 
became  ever  more  evident  that  there  was  great  need  of  bring¬ 
ing  together  the  data  not  merely  from  the  psychology  of 
reading,  but  from  the  history  of  reading  and  of  reading 
methods.” 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  besides  an  introductory 
and  a  concluding  chapter.  Part  I  is  devoted  to  the  psychology 
of  reading.  All  the  important  literature  in  this  field,  except 
the  most  recent,  is  efficiently  summarized.  Indeed,  “  sum¬ 
marized  ”  is  not  the  proper  word  to  use,  for  the  presentation 
is  too  well  integrated  to  be  called  a  summary  of  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  various  writers. 

For  the  educational  psychologist,  this  part  is  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  one  in  the  book.  The  literature  in  the  psychology  of 
reading  has  become  too  extensive  and  is  too  technical  for 
any  one  not  specializing  in  this  particular  field  to  cover  ade¬ 
quately;  and  Professor  Huey,  having  himself  been  an  active 
investigator  in  this  field,  is  well  qualified  to  sift  and  organ¬ 
ize  it. 

Part  II  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  reading  and  of  reading 
methods.  To  one  looking  narrowly  for  present-day  psychology 
and  pedagogy,  this  phase  of  the  subject  may  seem  to  be  dragged 
in  by  the  heels,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  As  treated  here  it 
throws  many  a  side  light  on  present  methods  that  could  not  be 
otherwise  obtained,  and  it  will  give  the  teacher  a  perspective 
of,  and  a  wholesome  respect  for,  his  subject  that  he  can  not 
afford  to  be  without. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  of  reading  and  literature, 
and  of  the  supervisor.  Part  III,  devoted  to  the  pedagogy  of 
reading,  is  the  most  significant  one  in  the  book.  It  is  here 
that  Huey  is  particularly  modern,  stimulating,  and  suggestive. 
Data  are  gathered  from  the  home  as  well  as  the  school,  and 
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the  best  that  is  being  done  is  critically,  altho  impartially, 
presented. 

In  learning  to  read  Huey  would  completely  subordinate  form 
to  content,  and  he  points  out  how  this  may  be  done,  and  is 
being  done  in  a  few  favored  places.  The  content  of  the 
reading  he  would  from  the  beginning  have  worthy  of  the 
child’s  attention.  The  majority  of  modern  methods  and  prim¬ 
ers  are  severely  scored. 

Part  IV  treats  of  the  hj^giene  of  reading.  The  ground  is 
covered  in  two  chapters,  devoted  respectively  to  “  reading 
fatigue  ”  and  to  “  hygienic  requirements  in  the  printing  of 
books  and  papers.”  While  some  facts  are  here  established, 
others  are  not,  and  the  author  expresses  the  hope  of  making 
this  the  subject  of  further  investigation  and  treatment.  But 
what  is  known  is  well  discussed. 

The  typographical  work  of  the  book  deserves  commenda¬ 
tory  notice  in  passing.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  fundamental 
hygienic  requirements  laid  down  by  Huey.  Effective  illus¬ 
trations  are  scattered  thruout  the  book.  These  qualities,  to¬ 
gether  with  Huey’s  lucid  style,  make  the  book  a  delightful  one 
to  read.  With  the  exception  of  such  expressions  as  “  different 
than,”  “  this  latter,”  and  “  these  latter,”  and  the  split  infinitive, 
the  author’s  English  is  unusually  good.  He  comes  mighty 
near  achieving  the  direct  and  simple  conversational  style  for 
which  he  pleads. 

This  book  undoubtedly  sets  the  high-water  mark  for  books 
on  special  method.  Heretofore  such  books  have  been  little 
more  than  the  expression  of  individual  opinion,  but  Huey 
gives  us  a  summary  of  results  that  have  in  the  main  been 
obtained  inductively  by  the  aid  of  many  minds.  It  is  books 
of  this  type  that  are  yet  to  appear  in  most  of  the  other  school 
subjects,  but  the  time  is  scarcely  ripe  for  them,  because  the 
psychologists  and  educational  specialists  have  not  yet  given 
these  subjects  sufficient  attention. 

William  C.  Ruediger 

The  George  Washington  University 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Deutsche  Reden — Selected  and  edited  with  notes  by  Rudolf  Tombo, 
Sr.,  Ph.D.,  and  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  1907.  90c. 

The  work  of  editing  belletristic  texts  for  school  and  college 
use  has  hitherto  been  unduly  emphasized  in  this  country, 
at  the  expense  of  material  that  would  serve  to  initiate 
the  student  of  German  into  a  deeper  and  better-balanced  knowl¬ 
edge  of  German  civilization  than  that  gained  by  exclusive 
study  of  German  literature,  particularly  when  the  study  is 
confined  to  the  “  Novelle  ”  or  “  Roman  ”  types.  Many 
teachers  welcome  accordingly  the  appearance  of  any  edited 
text  that  will  arouse  in  the  mind  of  the  student  an  appreciative 
interest  in  German  life  and  thought.  We  have  in  Deutsche 
Reden  a  very  successful  attempt  to  bring  about  this  result 
thru  the  study  of  modern  Germany  as  reflected  in  rep¬ 
resentative  speeches.  The  choice  of  speeches  as  a  vehicle  for 
introducing  the  student  to  German  political  life  and  history, 
strikes  one  as  excellent.  They  are  better  for  instance  than 
the  historical  novels  of  Freytag  or  Fontane,  in  that  they  are 
more  direct,  broader  in  scope,  and  more  suggestive.  Pure 
history  also  is  likely  to  be  either  too  heavy  in  style,  or  too 
packed  with  material,  to  attract  and  hold  the  average  American 
college-class.  Moreover,  really  satisfactory  accounts,  suitable 
in  form,  regarding  matters  of  so  recent  a  date  as  treated  in 
the  present  volume,  would  be  practically  impossible  to  secure. 
Speeches  and  letters  are  suggestive  at  almost  every  turn ;  they 
can  easily  be  made  the  starting-point  of  excursions  into  as 
many  directions  as  time  permits,  as  the  preface  and  notes  of 
the  present  volume  indicate.  They  naturally  give  more  back¬ 
bone  to  a  course,  for  they  invite  the  teacher  and  student  to 
study  together,  and  not  simply  to  rush  helter-skelter  thru 
page  after  page  without  comment.  Even  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  book  in  question  would  make  it  clear  that  it  is  planned 
for  close  study  and  not  superficial  reading. 

The  joint-editors  have  selected  and  annotated  the  material 
with  great  judgment  and  care.  There  are  some  thirteen 
speeches  in  all,  by  representative  orators,  including  Bebel,  Ben- 
nigsen,  Bismarck,  Blum,  Biilow,  Dahlmann,  Moltke,  Richter, 
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Schurz,  and  William  II.  The  speeches  are  arranged  alphabetic- 
ally  according  to  author,  and,  as  intended,  give  a  very  vivid 
picture  of  German  political  life  since  the  memorable  days  of 
1848.  The  speeches  dealing  with  the  last  two  decades  are 
very  well  chosen,  because  of  the  wide  range  of  topics  intro¬ 
duced,  particularly  so  for  American  students  on  account  of  the 
references  made  to  events  or  subjects  for  which  there  is  latent 
interest  in  the  United  States.  We  have,  for  example,  such 
topics  dwelt  upon  as  naval  and  colonial  policy,  ship  subsidies, 
the  Spanish- American  and  the  Boer  wars,  social  questions,  etc. 
Moreover,  a  glance  at  the  tabulated  chronological  events  that 
follow  the  notes,  representing  a  fairly  unbroken  series  from 
1806  to  1905,  will  readily  convince  one  that  careful  study 
and  discussion  will  provide  the  student  with  a  very  live 
knowledge  of  Germany  as  a  world-power,  and  especially  of  its 
remarkable  growth  since  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  As  the 
text  is  intended  only  for  advanced  students,  the  editors  have 
made  the  notes  almost  entirely  interpretative  in  character.  As 
suggested  in  the  preceding,  the  notes  are  both  exceedingly 
well  chosen  and  well  written.  Many  cross-references  serve  to 
knit  the  material  more  closely  together.  The  clear-cut 
sketches  about  the  different  orators,  and,  wherever  necessary, 
the  occasion  of  the  speech,  deserve  to  be  called  models 
in  this  particular.  The  book  should  be  most  warmly  welcomed 
by  all  college  instructors. 

E.  W.  Bagster-Collins 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


Altho  we  are  constantly  told  that  Greek  is  disappearing  as 
a  subject  of  study,  the  supply  of  books  on  the  Greek  language 
and  literature,  that  are  worth  while,  continues.  We  note  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Short  history  of  Greek  literature  by  Associate 
Professor  Wright  of  Bryn  Alawr  College  which  has  just  come 
from  the  press.  It  is  well  done  and  it  will  serve  either  as  a 
reading  book  or  as  a  book  of  reference.  (New  York:  The 
American  Book  Company,  1908.  542  p.  $1.50. 
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Alfred  Henry  Lewis  is  a  magazine  writer  rather  than  an 
liistorian,  and  his  sketch  of  Andrciv  Jackson  is  anything  but 
satisfying.  It  is  written  in  an  interesting  way,  but  we  should 
not  want  readers  to  assume  that  it  gives  a  complete  or  an 
authentic  picture  of  Andrew  Jackson.  (New  York:  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  &  Co.,  1907.  331  p.  $2.00  net.) 

The  title  of  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh’s  book.  The  thirteenth: 
greatest  of  centuries,  will  startle  many  readers,  but  we  respect¬ 
fully  commend  to  the  open-minded  his  presentation  of  that 
great  epoch.  A  century  that  witnessed  such  extraordinary 
achievements  in  architecture,  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  in  educa¬ 
tion,  and  in  literature  and  law,  as  did  the  Thirteenth,  is  not 
to  be  lightly  dismist  or  unfavorably  compared  with  periods 
nearer  our  own.  (New  York :  Catholic  Summer  School  Press, 
1907.  436  p.  $2.25.) 

In  the  admirable  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  Dr.  John  Mar¬ 
shall,  Rector  of  the  Royal  School  of  Edinburgh,  presents  a 
translation  of  Odes  and  epodes  of  Horace.  It  is  indeed  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  to  succeed  where  many  others  have  failed  or  only 
succeeded  in  part.  Dr.  Marshall’s  translations,  however,  are 
painstaking,  scholarly,  and  now  and  then  touched  by  real  in¬ 
sight  and  power.  The  edition  is  noteworthy  for  presenting  on 
opposite  pages  the  Latin  original  and  the  English  version. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1907.  307  p.  $1.00.) 

The  associate  professor  of  history  in  Smith  College,  Dr. 
Everett  Kimball,  has  with  the  consent  of  Professor  Bury  pre¬ 
pared  a  Students*  history  of  Greece  from  the  larger  work  of 
Mr.  Bury,  for  the  use  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States. 
The  book  is  an  excellent  one  from  every  point  of  view.  It 
offers  references  for  supplementary  reading  without  overload¬ 
ing  both  teacher  and  pupil.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1907.  377  p.  $1.10.) 

A  book  of  philosophical  and  interpretative  type  is  ]Mr.  Archi¬ 
bald  Weir’s  Introduction  to  the  history  of  modern  Europe. 
His  treatment  includes  the  political,  economic,  scientific,  and  lit¬ 
erary  elements  which  entered  into  the  making  of  the  Europe 
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of  today.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1907.  340  p. 

$2.00.) 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton  offers  a  striking  but  bizarre  little 
book  in  his  Natural  history  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  (Xew 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1907.  78  p.  50  cents.) 

Quite  the  best  general  text-book  of  botany  that  has  recently 
come  to  our  attention  is  the  Nature  and  development  of  plants, 
by  Dr.  Carlton  C.  Curtis  of  Columbia  University.  The  book 
is  beautifully  made  as  well  as  well  proportioned,  clearly  writ¬ 
ten,  and  attractively  illustrated.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1907.  471  p.  $2.50.) 

The  increasing  study  of  nature  and  natural  objects  is  leading 
to  the  publication  of  much  excellent  literature  for  the  guidance 
and  assistance  of  those  who  are  and  must  remain  amateurs  in 
nature-study.  An  excellent  type  of  such  a  book  is  William  L. 
Finley’s  Ameriean  birds.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1907.  256  p.  $1.50.) 

A  child’s  book  of  a  new  and  very  interesting  type  is  Laura 
B.  Starr’s  Filippo,  the  Italian  boy.  It  takes  the  youthful  reader 
into  new  scenes  and  among  new  associates.  (New  York:  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1907.  112  p.  60  cents.) 

An  English  translation  of  Passy’s  The  sounds  of  the  Freneh 
language  is  a  new  and  most  helpful  addition  to  the  apparatus 
for  the  teaching  and  study  of  elementary  French.  (New 
York :  Oxford  University  Press,  1907.  134  p.  60  cents.) 

A  successful  attempt  to  present  the  sort  of  mathematics  most 
useful  for  students  of  engineering  and  applied  science  has  been 
made  by  Professors  Woods  and  Bailey  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  first  volume  of  their  Course  in 
mathematics  includes  algebraic  equations,  functions  for  one 
variable,  analytical  geometry,  and  the  differential  calculus. 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  385  p.  $2.25.) 

No  little  help  will  be  found  by  the  teacher  of  literature  to 
young  children  in  MacClintock’s  Literature  in  the  elementary 
school.  The  chapters  on  the  folk  tale  and  the  fairy  story  and 
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on  myth  as  literature  are  especially  good.  (The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1907.  316  p.  $1.00.) 


Volumes  7  to  12,  of  the  series  known  as  Fiihrer  zur  Kunst, 
well  known  in  Germany,  are  particularly  worthy  of  remark. 
Altho  the  volumes  are  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  they  are  well 
printed  and  the  illustrations  are  admirably  done.  These 
books  deal  with  the  education  of  the  artist,  landscape  garden¬ 
ing,  art  and  religion,  the  beginnings  of  art  and  inscriptions 
and  German  art.  They  should  not  be  overlookt  by  those  who 
have  use  for  simple,  agreeably  written,  and  authoritative  writ¬ 
ings  on  these  subjects.  (Esslingen  a/Neckar:  Paul  Neff, 
1907.  I  mark  a  volume.) 


Miss  Alice  Ravenhill,  who  has  done  an  exceptionally  valu¬ 
able  educational  work  in  England  and  whose  visits  to  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  have  been  most  welcome,  has  pre¬ 
pared  in  her  text-book  entitled  Lessons  in  practical  hygiene 
an  unusually  valuable  and  complete  manual  for  the  teachers’ 
use.  The  classification  of  the  material  is  especially  good  and 
the  treatment  thruout  is  practical,  sensible,  and  free  from  false 
emphasis.  The  brief  introduction  by  Professor  Sadler  adds 
to  the  value  of  the  book.  (Leeds:  E.  J.  Arnold  &  Son,  1907. 
745  P-  5  shillings.) 

Readers  of  Ibsen’s  plays  and  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  see  them  well  presented  on  the  stage  will  be  very  glad  of  the 
help  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  them  given  by 
Miss  Lee’s  The  Ibsen  secret.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  1907.  207  p.  $1.25.) 


In  the  American  Science  Series  are  to  be  found  no  incon¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  best  scientific  text-books  for  school 
and  college  use.  A  noteworthy  addition  to  the  Series  has  been 
made  in  Physiography,  by  Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbury  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  treatment  followed  does  not  re¬ 
quire  any  elaborate  knowledge  of  physics  and  geology,  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  book  leaves  an  admirable  impression. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1907.  770  p.  $3.50  net.) 
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National]  Edu¬ 
cation  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Cleveland 


The  local  arrangements  for  the  Cleveland 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  planned  on  a  wise  and  gen¬ 


erous  scale  and  were  admirably  carried  out.  The  attendance 


was  thoroly  representative,  but  the  number  of  associate  mem¬ 
berships  was  heavily  affected  by  the  railroad  arrangements — 
or  lack  of  them.  Confusion,  uncertainty,  wabbling,  and  delay 
have  characterized  the  action  and  rulings  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  regard  to  N.  E.  A.  affairs,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  country,  at  least,  have  no  reason  to  put  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  capacity  of  that  body  to  control  the  transportation 
business  of  the  nation.  The  most  notable  papers  and  addresses 
were  those  of  Commissioner  Draper,  Superintendent  Maxwell, 
and  Dean  West  of  Princeton  University.  Mr.  Maxwell,  in 
particular,  was  at  his  very  best.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Cloudes- 
ley  Brereton,  who  came  from  England  to  attend  the  meeting, 
contracted  a  bronchial  cold  and  was  unable  to  read  his  own 
paper.  It  was  excellently  presented  for  him,  however,  by  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  Rogers,  of  New  York.  The  declaration 
of  principles,  too,  bore  the  marks  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  dignified 
English  style  and  sound  common  sense. 

The  financial  reports  were  very  satisfactory,  and,  in  view  of 
the  railroad  situation,  they  were  received  with  special  cordial¬ 
ity  by  the  Directors  and  the  active  members  assembled  in 
business  session.  Treasurer  Chamberlain  reported  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  year  of  $47,926.72,  of  which  $6,742.60  was 
income  from  the  permanent  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees. 
The  total  disbursements  for  the  year  were  $35,569.12,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $12,357.60,  of  which  $10,000  was  transferred  to 
the  Trustees  for  addition  to  the  permanent  fund.  The  Trustees 
in  turn  reported  that  the  permanent  fund  now  amounted 
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to  $170,028,  and  set  out  in  full  detail  the  manner  of  its  invest¬ 
ment. 

The  Directors  adopted  two  important  reports  presented  by 
the  standing  committee  on  investigations  and  appropriations. 
These  two  reports  are  self-explanatory,  and  because  of  their 
importance  they  are  printed  here  in  full.  The  first  report 
reads  as  follows; 

To  THE  Directors  of  the  National  Education  Association  : 

The  Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  by  the  Board  of  Directors : 

1.  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  the 
finances  of  the  National  Education  Association,  due  to  the  confusion 
which  has  arisen  from  a  change  of  policy  by  the  railroads  of  the  country 
in  regard  to  rates,  the  policy  of  the  National  Education  Association  in 
granting  appropriations  for  the  investigation  of  special  educational  prob¬ 
lems,  shall  be  and  hereby  is  discontinued. 

2.  Resolved,  that  the  President  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  granting  the 
request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  for  an  annual  appropriation  to  meet  the  cost  of  educa¬ 
tional  investigations  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

3.  Resolved,  that  upon  the  favorable  report  of  the  Committee  on  Inves¬ 
tigations  and  Appropriations  the  Board  of  Directors  will  consider  and,  if 
approved,  will  recommend  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  projects  for 
educational  investigations  brought  forward  by  any  department  or  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  M.  Greenwood,  Chairman 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 
Augustus  S.  Downing 
J.  H.  Phillips 
L.  D.  Harvey 

Dated  June  29,  1908 

To  the  newly-elected  Board  of  Directors,  which  met  on 
July  2,  the  following  report  was  presented : 

To  the  Directors  of  the  National  Education  Association: 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  Investigations  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  by  the  Board  of  Directors: 

A.  Resolved,  That,  beginning  July  i,  1909,  and  until  further  action  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  there  be  established  three  annual 
traveling  scholarships  to  be  awarded  in  accordance  with  the 
following  rules : 
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(1)  Applications  for  appointment  shall  be  filed,  together  with  such 
documents  as  the  candidate  may  desire  to  submit  in  support 
thereof,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  forms  provided  for  the  purpose,  not  later  than 
April  I  of  the  year  preceding  that  for  which  the  appointment 
is  asked. 

(2)  No  application  shall  be  received  from  any  person  not  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  good  and 
regular  standing. 

(3)  The  applications  and  documents  accompanying  the  same  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  April  15  in  each  year,  and,  after 
consideration  of  the  applications  and  accompanying  papers, 
the  Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  shall 
nominate  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  the  names  of  the  persons  to  be  appointed  as 
incumbents  of  the  traveling  scholarships  for  the  year  begin¬ 
ning  July  I  next  ensuing.  The  term  of  the  scholarships  shall 
be  from  July  i  until  June  30  the  year  following. 

(4)  So  far  as  possible,  one  appointment  each  year  shall  be  given 
to  a  principal  or  teacher  in  a  normal  school  or  teachers’  train¬ 
ing  class ;  one  to  a  State,  city,  county  or  district  superintendent 
or  supervisor  of  schools;  and  one  to  an  elementary  school 
principal  or  teacher.  Where  no  satisfactory  candidate  ap¬ 
pears  under  one  or  more  of  the  three  classes  above  named,  the 
Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  may,  at  their 
discretion,  nominate  two  or,  if  necessary,  three  traveling 
scholars  from  one  and  the  same  class. 

(5)  The  annual  stipend  of  each  traveling  scholarship  shall  be 
$1,000,  payable  in  four  equal  installments  on  the  first  days 
of  July,  October,  January,  and  April. 

(6)  In  making  application  for  appointment  as  traveling  scholar, 
each  candidate  shall  submit  in  connection  therewith  a  plan 
of  travel  and  study,  and  shall,  if  appointed,  faithfully  follow 
such  plan  under  such  limitations  and  directions  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  may  prescribe. 

fy)  Before  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  which  a  traveling  scholar 
is  appointed,  each  scholar  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Education  Association  a  report  on  his  observations 
and  educational  work  during  the  year. 

(8)  The  names  and  official  station  of  all  persons  appointed  to  be 
traveling  scholars  shall  be  published  annually  in  the  yearbook 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 

B.  Resolved  That  the  plan  for  three  annual  traveling  scholarships 
as  provided  in  the  foregoing  resolution  shall  not  take  effect 
for  the  year  beginning  July  i,  1909,  unless  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  shall  on  or  before  December  31,  1908,  certify  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Education  Association  that  sufficient 
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funds  from  current  income  are  available  for  the  maintenance 
of  said  scholarships  as  provided. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  M.  Greenwood,  Chairman 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 
Augustus  S.  Downing 
T.  H.  Phillips 
L.  D.  Harvey 
Elmer  E.  Brown 

Dated  July  i,  1908 

Most  unfortunately,  Superintendent  Cooley  of  Chicago, 
who  is  traveling  in  Europe  seeking  to  regain  his  health  and 
strength,  was  not  able  to  return  in  time  to  preside  at  the 
Cleveland  meeting.  His  health  is  rapidly  improving,  however, 
and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  be  at  his  post  of  duty  in  the 
near  future.  As  his  successor  in  the  presidency,  Mr.  L.  D. 
Harvey  of  Wisconsin,  was  elected.  Air.  Harvey  is  an  old 
and  valued  member  of  the  Association,  who  long  since  won 
for  himself  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  student  of  education 
and  an  educational  administrator.  His  . election  was  warmly 
received  and  continues  the  Association’s  best  traditions. 

r' 


One  incident  of  the  meeting  w’as  unfortunate  and  deplorable. 
The  local  newspapers  gave  lively  circulation  to  the  utterly  false 
story  that  the  organization  of  the  N.  E.  A.  has  been  for  a  long 
time  past  controlled  by  the  American  Book  Company,  conven¬ 
iently  denominated  “  the  school-book,  trust,”  and  stated  that  a 
particular  candidacy  for  the  presidency  was  urged  and  sup¬ 
ported  as  a  protest  against  this  prostitution  of  the  N.  E.  A.  to 
commercial  ends!  This  grotesque  yarn  was  straightway  tel¬ 
egraphed  all  over  the  country  and  found  its  way,  by  reflection, 
even  into  the  editorial  pages  of  the  discreet  Outlook. 

We  make  ourselves  responsible  for  the  statement  that  this 
story,  so  vigorously  and  so  artificially  circulated,  was  a  particu¬ 
larly  mean  and  unworthy  piece  of  electioneering  in  favor  of 
one  candidate  and  against  two  others,  and  that  it  had  its  origin 
partly  in  ordinary,  everyday  malice  and  partly  in  commercial 
rivalry  of  a  not  very  exalted  kind.  The  absurd  falsity  of  the 
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story  is  apparent  if  one  stops  to  recall  who  the  presidents  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  have  been  during  the  past  ten  years.  Superintendent 
Greenwood  of  Kansas  City  was  president  in  1898,  Principal 
E.  Oram  Lyte  of  Millersville,  Pa.,  in  1899,  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  Corson  of  Ohio  in  1900,  Principal  James  M.  Green  of 
New  Jersey  in  1901,  President  W.  M.  Beardshear  of  Iowa 
in  1902,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  in  1903, 
President  John  \V.  Cook  of  DeKalb,  Ill.,  in  1904,  Superinten¬ 
dent  Maxwell  of  New  York  in  1905,  State  Superintendent 
Schaeffer  of  Pennsylvania  in  1906-7,  Superintendent  Cooley 
of  Chicago  in  1908,  and  now  Superintendent  L.  D.  Harvey  of 
Menominee,  Wis.,  has  been  chosen  for  1909.  Could  a  more 
representative  or  distinguished  roll  of  American  educational 
leaders  well  be  prepared?  Which  one  of  them  was,  or  could 
have  been,  “controlled  by  a  commercial  interest”?  If  the 
American  Book  Company  selected  all  these  men  to  be  pres¬ 
idents  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  elected  them,  then  surely  it  ought 
to  be  put  in  permanent  charge  not  only  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  but  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  as  well,  as  soon  as  the 
matter  can  be  constitutionally  arranged! 

Those  who  put  such  a  story  in  circulation  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves;  those  who  believed 
and  repeated  it,  however,  including  the  newspapers,  ought 
to  be.  Every  intelligent  man  who  is  free  from  prejudice  knows 
that  the  business  of  publishing  school  textbooks  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  and  desperately  competitive  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  there  is  no  “  school-book  trust  ”  in  existence.  More¬ 
over,  the  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  know  that  they  have  uni¬ 
formly  chosen  their  own  officials,  and,  as  the  names  cited  show, 
they  have  chosen  the  very  best  and  most  independent  of  their 
number  to  the  presidency. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  devoted  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  are  scholars  and 
gentlemen  who  are  connected  with  the  preparation,  publication, 
and  sale  of  school  textbooks.  This  industry  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  highly  valued  part  of  our  educational  system.  We 
trust  that  its  representatives  will  always  be  as  welcome  as  they 
are  now  at  the  meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  we  wish  that  they 
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felt  freer  than  they  do  to  accept  invitations  to  prepare  papers 
and  to  participate  actively  in  the  debates. 


Classical  scholarship  and  the  academic  life 
sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  death,  on  July 
20,  after  a  severe  surgical  operation,  of  Mr. 
Louis  Dyer.  Mr.  Dyer  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1851,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard,  and  entered  Balliol  College,  where  he 
had  a  distinguished  career,  in  1875.  For  twenty  years  past 
Mr.  Dyer  has  been  a  resident  of  Oxford,  and  while  holding  no 
official  relation  to  the  University,  he  has  been  one  of  its  most 
attractive  figures.  In  a  most  sympathetic  notice  of  his  life, 
the  London  Times  said: 

“  Mr.  Dyer  was  a  ripe  and  wide-minded  scholar,  with  keen 
and  varied  intellectual  interests,  which  made  him  a  welcome 
companion  in  academic  as  in  other  circles ;  but  what  was  most 
remarkable  about  him  was  his  single-hearted  humanity  and 
sweetness  of  disposition,  which  drew  friends  to  him  wherever 
he  went.  He  was  so  kindly,  so  ready  to  give  time  and  trouble 
to  the  service  of  his  friends,  that  few  could  resist  his  charm. 
During  the  last  anxious  weeks  before  and  since  the  operation 
the  warm  interest  and  sympathy  shown  by  his  friends  in  Ox¬ 
ford  and  in  London  were  an  immense  pleasure  and  comfort  to 
him,  and  every  one  who  witnessed  his  calm  courage  and  cheer¬ 
ful  patience  under  so  severe  a  trial  must  have  felt  that  his  own 
noble  qualities  justified  this  tribute  of  affection.  It  is  not  only 
in  the  common  room  of  his  own  beloved  Balliol  that  Louis  Dyer 
will  be  missed,  but  to  many  others,  both  old  and  young, 
Oxford  (and  the  world)  will  seem  a  poorer  place  without  his 
genial  presence. 

“  An  Oxford  contemporary  writes :  ‘  Though  Louis  Dyer 
kept  himself  a  little  apart  from  the  beaten  track  of  University 
teaching  and  business,  he  will  be  missed  and  sincerely  mourned 
by  many  friends,  and  especially  by  the  Balliol  common  room, 
of  which  he  was  a  loyal  and  genial  member.  He  came  to 
Oxford,  older  than  the  men  of  his  standing  in  college,  more 
widely  traveled  and  more  widely  read,  but  his  respect  for 
English  classical  scholarship  made  him  eager  to  learn,  and 
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willing  to  accept  the  intellectual  traditions  of  the  place.  Few 
men  have  known  better  how  to  keep  old  college  friendships  in 
repair;  wherever  one  met  him,  on  this  or  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  he  was  always  Dyer  of  Balliol,  as  in  the  days  when 
Jowett,  and  Green,  and  Lewis  Nettleship  were  guiding,  or 
laboring  to  guide,  the  undergraduate  mind.  In  late  years  we 
knew  him  as  one  who  spoke  with  authority  on  classical  sub¬ 
jects,  and  was  always  ready  to  bestow  hard  work  even  on  small 
matters,  if  by  doing  so  he  could  help  a  friend  or  benefit  the 
cause  of  learning.  Of  his  private  sorrows  one  may  not  speak 
at  length;  but  when  trial  and  anxiety  came  upon  him  he  met 
them  with  patience  and  courage,  and  in  his  darker  hours  he 
could  always  take  pleasure  in  hearing  of  the  happiness  of 
others.’  ” 


Appropriations  for  ^he  last  Congress  did  a  little  for  the  sup- 
the  Bureau  of  port  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  but  not  very 
Education  much.  The  Commissioner’s  salary  is  still 

much  below  what  it  should  be.  The  appropriation  asked  for 
investigations  was  not  granted.  The  following  comparative 
statement  is  of  interest : 


Appropriated  Appropriated 

Estimate 

Appropriated 

1Q07 

1908 

igog 

1909 

Salaries . 

Educational  investiga¬ 
tions . 

S54.940  ‘ 

$55,500’ 

$56,940* 

40,000 

2,000 

$56,500  » 

Library . 

250 

250 

500 

Collecting  statistics . 

2,500 

4,000 

12,000 

4,000 

Distributing  documents. 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

Rent . 

4,000 

4,000 

12,000 

4,000 

Education  in  Alaska .... 

100,000 

200,000 

250,000 

200,000 

Reindeer  in  Alaska . 

Printing  and  binding 

9,000 

9,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Annual  Report . 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

’Including  laborers.  *Not  including  laborers.  *  Including  $1,840  for 
laborers. 


The  increases  in  appropriations  for  1909  over  1908  were: 


Salary  of  Commissioner . $1,000 

Library . 250 

Reindeer  in  Alaska . 6,000 


